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Foreword 

\ ' 

* 

THIS WRITERS’ HANDBOOK was prepared in response to the many requests 
tor “a book that tells how to write textbooks and other educational materials 
, lor schools.” These requests have come from educators of other countries 
as well as from the United States. 

We believe that the handbook holds valuable information and suggestions 
for heads of educational systems who may be exploring such matters; for teach- 
ers and librarians who use and evaluate educational materials; and especially 
for those persons who may desire to write textbooks, and related works, in 
. which children will find both values and joys in reading. 

The handbook is the outcome of the first Washington workshop for the 
development of educational materials, a cooperative project of the International 
Cooperation Administration, The George Washington University, and the 
Office of Education, which was held February-August 1958. 

The ever-continuing need for adequate and appropriate educational materials 
is a widely recognized problem faced by educators around the world. Naturally 
the need is more acute in some countries than in others. The first Washing- 
ton workshop had in regular attendance some 20 representatives from 13 1 

different countries, all of whom in varying measure contributed toward the 
development of this handbook. In fact, it embodies many questions asked and 
many of the things which members of the workshop learned from each other; 
and it gives some answers to questions most frequently asked in letters to the 
Office of Education and the International Cooperation Administration, par- 
ticularly those from educators responsible fof preparing materials in missions 
overseas. A final chapter deals with how to organize a writer* workshop. 

The Office of Education expresses sincere appreciation to the many persons 
of various countries, including our own, who cooperated with the authors by 
contributing suggestions, samples of educational materials, pictures and drawings 
from their respective countries. 

It is hoped that this volume will prove of genuine service to educators of all 
countries seeking such information. 
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CHAPTER 1 

What Are Educational Materials? 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS. Everyone discusses them. What 
exactly do they indude! Some teachers say that whatever interests a 
child is educational material — caterpillars and clay, birds and bugs, 
caring for aquariums, assembling model airplanes, looking at films. 
That may be true. For the purposed this handbook, however, educa- 
tional materials will be limited to textbooks, supplementary books, 
teachers’ manuals, workbooks, periodicals, and pamphlets related to 
the curriculum. Although the term “educational. materials” includes 
all of these different types, the textbook is still the mainstay of most 
classroom teachers. * 
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What is a textbook? 

“Textbook” is the term for a book used in a course as the base around 
which the course is built. Years ago these books were referred to as 
schoolbooks and often there was but one reader, one arithmetic, one 
geography, or other book for a grade. YKach day the children read the 
pages assigned by the teacher, answered the questions at the end of 
the chapter, and memorized answers to questions which they hoped the 
teacher would ask. 

When the class had completed the bdqk, the children turned to the 
first lesson and began again. This was, .called “going thrpugh the 
book,” and the number of times a claps wint through the book in the 
year was soihetimes considered an index of good teaching. 

In preparing these early books, little concern for the needs and 
interests of children seemed ihdicated. In the reading books little 
effort to control vocabulary or to provide for logical sequence in learn- 
ing was made. Geography for the young learner included memoriz- 
ing the names of continents, countries, oceans, mountains, rivers and 
their tributaries, States and their capitals. A 

Problems in arithmetic had little relation to the problems with 
which the child was concerned. Finding out when two trains travel- 
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ing at a given speed in different directions would meet or how fast v 
dog must run to catch a fox were examples of problems over whic i 
children puzzled. 


The modern textbook 

Today it is recognized that children learn more easily when th* 
subject matter has meaning because it deals with their oWn problems 
in a familiar environment. The first learning materials begin with 
family and home, broaden fo take in neighborhood and school. Chil- 
dren also need materials that explain in terms they can understand 
the changes that are taking place in their community and in the rest 
of the world. For if they are to apply what they learn, they will do 
this in their own community. What they learn about good health, 
safety, and conservation measures, for instance, can be put into prac- 
tice first of all where they live. 

Today s textbooks are a basic tool for both teacher and pupil. They 
help the teacher set up objectives and suggest ways for reaching them. 
Material is generally presented in simple reference form and is 
organized to provide for logical sequence in ability. The books are 
indexed for ready reference. Illustrat ion s are an important part of 
the modern text. They clarify and information and maW 

content more vivid. In addition, many modem textbooks meet the 
standard set by children themselves — that the book be as “interesting 
as a story book.” However, even a good text still remains an aid— 
never a substitute — for the teacher.' 


What are supplementary materials? 

* I 

mft tter how goqd the textbook, our broader educational aims 
, require the use of a variety of materials to supplement the textbook. 
For a single textbook, however complete, is rarely if ever adequate to 
meet the individual needs and interests of children. Because it covers 
a broad subject, information in the text must necessarily be con- 
densed. Children need additional materials that help them broaden 
and deepen this information. Furthermore, all children do not learn 
in the same way. One type of materia] may convey meaning and 
understanding for one child and different material be needed for 
another. / 
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The following paragraphs from a curriculum bulletin of the New 
York public schools indicates the wealth of printed materials that 
are used in modern schools : 

Instructional materials Include wide variety of printed materials, such as 
textbooks, library books, periodicals. "Library hooka" la an all-inclusive term 
which Includes almanacs, anthologies, atlases, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and reference books as well as picture books, poetry, travel, and story books. 

( The use of library books is limitless, depending upon the knowledge, In- 
terest, and Ingenuity of the Individual teacher. 

There Is no longer a line of demarcation rigidly drawn between textbooks 
and library books. Textbooks have become more attractive, less formidable 
In content matter and presentation. Library books have moved into the cur- 
riculum areas with Increasing assurance. The newer library books are timely 
In subject matter, accurate In presentation and flexible In age-span level’ 


1 “Curriculum Development In the Elementary Schools.” Currkmhm BeBeNn, No. 1, 
19M-0S Series. New York : Board of Education of the City of New Tort. p. 8S-M. 
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Fitting new needs 



To supply tli© variety of mnterinls to meet curriculum needs in i 
rapidly changing world poses a problem everywhere. It is a par- 
ticularly complex one in countries that have changed their education:il 
systems to meet new goals. These countries must have' textbooks to 
replace the books that for years have been imported from other coun- 
tries. Vietnam, for instance, used books published in France for 
French children. Textbooks published in the Netherlands for chi 1 
dren there were “iised in Indonesian schools. Australia, India, the 
Sudan, and many other countries depended on England to supplv 
books for their schools. 


Materials with meaning 

A 

Children learning to read in tropical countries puzzled over ac- 
counts of snowstorms, the pleasures of a day on skates, and the every- 
day activities connected with the change of seasons in lands far 
their own. 

Even if countries have the same language, if is seldom consi 
practical to have textbooks for one country used as the basic books 
in another. Experience in Latin America has shown that although 
the official language in 17 of the countries is Spanish, stories about 
gauchos and the pampas used in the elementary schools of Argentina 
had little meaning for a child in Panama. The contents of books 
published in Chile were as unfamiliar to the boy in Guatemala as 
they would be to a child in Maine or Michigan. 

Within the same country, special materials may be needed for 
special groups. The C.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs has for years had 
a program for the preparation of materials for Indian children who 
are in reservation schools, as well as for adults. 

To master the skills of reading, for instance, and learn about new 
customs at the same time puts many obstacles in the path of the learner. 
Likewise, for effective learning, arithmetic, civics, and social studies 
should be based on the child’s environment and deal with the customs 
and problems familiar to him. 



Need for local materials 

Teachers in systems where textbooks are usually available have also 
found it necessary to prepare special instructional materials. The 
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local community is more and more recognized as a source of learning for 
children. Before the child is prepared to understand the activities of 
the world, his understanding of the things about him in the community 
must be deepened and enriched. If such learning is to be adequate, 
there must be organized instruction centered in the community activi- 
ties, past and present. 

To present the subject adequately, the teacher nced&as much instruc- 
tional material on the community as she needs on other subjects. Usu- 
ally, materials on specific communities and their problems are not 
produced by publishing companies which produce books to serve 
a nationwide market. Usually, these materials must be prepared 
locally. ’ 

San Francisco project 

It was the need for instructional, materials in third-grade social 
studies that led to the production of a variety of such materials in 
San Francisco. According to Dr. Harold Spears, superintendent of 
schools in that city, the idea of the project and the early planning 
emerged in March 1948. r The first booklet, San Francisco Today , was 
published on September 1, 1948. The first printing was 9,000 copies, 
and a second run of 10,000 was made soon. A month latef, a set of 
plastic-covered study prints to use with the booklet was delivered to 
each of the 86 elementary schools. 

The second booklet, In and Out' of San Francisco , was completed 
December 1, 1948, and 19,000 copies run off. ^our filmstrips were de- 
livered to each school the same day. A third book, Fun in San Fran- 
cisco^ was completed in March 1949, and three others were ready for 
use in the schools in September 1949. Runs of 19,000 copies were made, 
of each of these 32-page booklets. 

Teaching aids to supplement the booklets included filmstrips with 
captions; a sound transcription of typical harbor and city noises; a 
set of 35 photostatic prints, 8 by 10 inches, of early and present-day ' 
San Francisco, plastic covered, for classroom use; « study-guide for 
teachers; and, also for teachers, a set of miscellaneous materials col- 
lected from governmental agencies and private firms, to provide addi- 
tional background inforihation. 

A committee of teachers, with a principal as chairman, wrote the 
books under the general supervision of the assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary education. The teachers’ work y was all done 
during their spare time with the exception of that of three teachers 
who left their classrooms for 3 weeks to work on copy. Although only 
12 teachers served on the committee, many more helped on the project. 

50016 O-M—2 
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Even the children had a part in the project, for a story cooperatively 

developed in a classroom was sometimes used. 

Assistance on the project was not limited to teachers, supervisors, 
and the superintendent of schools. Scores of public agencies and 
private organizations provided photographs and information; indi- 
viduals gave their time; and tjie Rosenberg Foundation of San 
Francisco contributed $10,000 ; on the basis of community betterment. 

Michigan project 

/ 

* 

A need for materials on their own community prompted a group 
of teachers of Grand Rapids, Mich., to undertake the writing of two 
textbooks. Michigan, My Michigan ( 1949), a fourth-grade text, and 
Our City ( 1952), for third grade. Both books were written by volun- 
teer groups of teachers because tlu^y wanted a story of their com- 
munity and of their State written in terms which children could 
understand. Children also shared in the work by drawing the illus- 
trations which add to the attractiveness of the two volumes. The 
books were- published by the Board of Education of Grand Rapids’ 


New Zealand prog ram 


New Zealand's experience may be of interest to other countries 
which are developing educational materials. New texts were needed 
to correspond with new educational objectives. A survey made by 
an official textbook committee showed that most existing materials 
were so unsuitable that many experienced teachers preferred 4o do 
without them. As a result, a Schools Publication Branch was es- 
tablished in the Department of Education in 1989. 

The New Zealand report is well documented and describes their 
problems and the ways they were solved. Countries in the same 
stages of textbook development will find the report well worth their 
study.* 

After thorough studies of the pros and cons, the New Zealand De- 
partment of Education decided to issue only two basic textbook series: 
English and arithmetic. Other subjects would be covered by bulletins 
issued five times a year. These bulletins varied from 32 to 48 pages, 
and were printed in quantities of approximately 1 for every 3 pupils. 

The reasons given for publishing only two basic series were two- 


* rk * Ifm * **■*•»* School* Publication Branch, Education Stadias and Documents, 

Mo. la. Parts : UNESCO Nor. 1887, 46 ppi 
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fold. The first was timesaving: “The Department of Education de 
cided not tp issno social studies textbooks for primary schools but t< 
produce material needed in thi$j Held in the form of bulletins, each of 
which would deal with a sjieciHc topic. One argument in favour oi 
this was that the schools urgently needed material to implement tfn 
new syllabus, and it was possible to produce and distribute a whole 
series of bulletins in the time it would have taken to produce text 
books.’* * * 

But timesaving is not a sufficient reason to continue a program of 
bulletins rather* than textbooks, unless there are other important 
reasons. The second reason, which influenced New Zealand in estab 
lishing t her bulletins as a permanent publishing venture, is summarized 
here: “There were still other advantages. Nqw bulletins would 
come to schools each year, so that the children would constantly have 
a fresh stimulus to reading. Writers and artists could present ideas 
in new ways. The size and shape of any particular bulletin could 
be altered to suit the subject, and new developments in the various 
subjects could be incorporated more easily into a series of bulletins 
than into a textbook, which could not be revised frequently.”* 

The New Zealand Schools Publication Branch has expanded since 
it was organized in 1939 and is now responsible for the planning, 
production, and distribution of a great variety of publications, in- 
cluding textbooks, bulletins, journals, teachers* manuals, syllabuses, a 
professional journal for teachers, the official education gazette, and 
booklets to accompany broadcasts to schools advising young people.on 
careers and helping new settlers to learn English. 

Some advantages of flexible materials 

S 

Many countries have discovered the advantages of producing 
booklets, bulletins, and periodicals in order to get a materials pro- 
gram started and to supplement those they already have. It is true 
that books are usually the ultimate goal of a publications program, 
but periodicals also have a great many advantages. They are inex- 
pensive and flexible, and can be produced more quickly than books, 
without lowering standards. - They also may require less sustained * 
writing skill and can be more readily illustrated and printed. 

From the viewpoint of the reader, periodicals offer a variety of 
content as they can reasonably include both information and story 
material. Tbey'can also include more than one level of language or 
understanding. 


• ism., p. it. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 
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From the viewpoint of the educator, they can be used to try out 
different types of material. Even the size is flexible, and the rumber 
of issues can vary. Their use is ideal for experimentation. 


Periodicals as educational anaterials 

In the United States, school magazines and periodicals have been 
in wide use for many years. From first grade through high school, 
they supplement the curriculum and provide a wealth of up-to-date 
material for the classroom. 

Educators in other countries have also found this type of publica- 


\ 



. Fighters dressed in traditional costume 
lead H. I. M. from St. George Church 

Cdtiopia’i school magazine, Tims To Rood, present! materials in two U«g— j— . 
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NOTAS COSMOOKAHCAS 


LAS CO NS TELA Cl ONES 


Si la* eairella* tflninn dialn- 
haidaa |Mir el rielo dr uaa aiarn 
raprirhoaa. ea deeir. qar ratabiaraa 
ronata&itfaie de poaieio* roa re- 
larioa de uaa* • olra*. peri* faujr di- 
(inl eoBMerlar y. aobre lodo. raeoa- 
irar alpaaa de ella* raaado quiaie- 
ramo# hareaJo- Al eoalrario da Nl«. 
•abeaio* qar ta poaieioa de la* m- 
iro*. use* cob ralaeioa a olreo. par. 
■nearer ia*ariable deade hare aa-'< 
rha* Mgloa. y etla ha hreho paaiUe 
poaer no q^bre • la* principal** y. 
Is que ea aajer aba. aprupartae ea 
1° far aaaetra* llamamaa r aaa t r / a. 
•M*. 4ae aaa caajaala* dr aalraUa* 
flp lormaa (ifara* qa* paad aa iaaa- 
^Braa taaiai mean* faeilidad 
1 que oeapaa. ea determined** bp*, 
eaa. la aiau paa i ala a ea el eiata 
mb ralacMB *T qaa laa aalb obaor- 
vand«r. 

I ealrellaa lie aaa aombraa Map 


area, y vaara * 
de a lpa aaa da ella*. la* mi* aeaaei- 
da*. La prise ra e* la Oaa Mayor, a 
I'arry. rnaa ri da de loa (riepo* hare 


moefco lieaapo j qae oaia 
per aiete eatraMaa priori 
ehao alra* ala peqaria 
da*, (iparaa pa praa Oaa. 


(armada 

J 


Laa iqbma 



Venezuela's monthly Tricolor features articles on science and ocher school subjects * 

in every issue. 
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tion valuable. Time to Ready a newspaper produced in the U.S. 
Operations Mission to Ethiopia, was received with enthusiasm 
by the people. A report from the I TSOM /Ethiopia told of teachers 
and headmasters coming in person to the education program offices 
to express their appreciation for these new classroom materials. Both 
^students and teachers began at once to send contribution^ for future 
- .^issues. Time to Read, the English- Amharic magazine, is dis- 
tributed to Government schoolchildren in grades 5 through 8. The 
Amharic newspaper, Yemanbeb Gize, is planned for children in 
' grades 2, 3, and 4. 

“Perhaps the greatest satisfaction,” the report continued, “has.come 
from seeing students walking home from school in the evening with 
•copies of Yemanbeb Gize and Time to Read in their hands. The 
knowledge that reading matter in both Amharic and English is going 
from the schools into the homes of students all over the Empire has 
made well worth while the not inconsiderable effort of getting the 
periodicals program underway.” 

The first issue of Time to Read includes an article describing 
the Silver Jubilee celebration of His Imperial Majesty’s coronation. 
Another page is devoted to the Ethiopian version of the fable of the 
country mouse and the city mou^e; an Ethiopian riddle; and dis- 
covery of an ancient city beneath the waters of Lake Titicaca in Peru. 

; An article on science in the news discusses scientific measuring of the 
camel’s water-carrying capacity. The issue also includes suggestions 
to teachers on how to use the various features in connection with 
school subjects. 


Venezuela's Tricolor 

Still another successful periodical for schools is Tricolor, published 
monthly by Venezuela’s National Ministry of Education. Now in jts 
10th year, the lavishlV illustrated 30-page periodical covers a wide 
range of subjects closely geared to the elementary school curriculum. 

A typical issue of Tricolor includes such material as biographies of 
nation builders, incidents in the history of Venezuela, noted places in 
the country and its capital, articles on arts and crafts, arithmetic, 
Venezuela’s flora and fauna, music, folklore, poetry, the preparation 
of food, and picture Btories of industries. To widen the young read- 
ers’ horizons, materials from other parts of th$ hemisphere and the 
world are included. 


A section of Tricolor is devoted to the works of young authors and 
artists together with brief biographical sketches of the contributors. 
Now and then a T ricolor cover is also the work of a young artist 
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Materials for translation 

• » 

, Some countries have attempted to meet the need for variety of mate 
rials by translating books used in other countries. Except for refer 
ence materials, this practice is often not suitable at the elementary 
level. A UNESCO report on The Textbook as a Teaching Aid sum- 
marizes the situation in these words: “The extent, to which a textbook 
can be translated is also problematic. The question cannot arise at the 
primary level, but even for secondary school or- college textbooks, the 
educational value of a translation seems doubtful. At the most, 
regional and national adaptations of an original may be accepted as an 
expedient.” * 

In the fiel<Ltff reference material, atlases, dictionaries, and encyclo- 
pedias are valuable tools for learning everywhere, but even these offer 
many difficulties to the translator in adapting from one culture to 
another. At the lowest level, some simple informational books on 
engineering and geology which depend largely on diagrams and illus- 
trations have been successfully translated into other languages because 
the information they contain is of general interest 4n many parts of 
the world. 

Furthermore, when children have mastered the basic skills in 
reading, the time comes to introduce the unfamiliar, to give materials 
that widen their horizons. Books about different regions of the 
world help children to understand their own environment and to 
broaden their geographic and emotional horizons. The little girl in 
Jordan who finished a book on deserts with the oomment “I didn’t 
know that people who lived in deserts of other countries had our 
same problems” was learning to think of the world in terms of her 
own environment. 

A wealth of fictional materials is available for translation for 
children who have learned to rtad and are beginning to Btudy other 
lands and peoples. Book with plots taken from life and customs of 
another land are a valuable source of information to help children 
develop an understanding of people and their problems. Children 
identify themselves readily with the characters in books who show 
courage or loyalty or leadership in difficult situations. 

Although a textbook produced for a beginner in one country is 
often not suitable for use in another, some material and ideas may 
be adapted for use as supplementary books. Sometimes this adap- 
tation may be accomplished by changing illustrations or substituting 


** " Temehi ** * u - IWucatton Abstract >, Vol. VII. No. «. Parla : 
UNESCO, Jon. 1BB0, p. «. 
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;>eople and animals and houses of the country for which the book is 
Iteing adapted. The underlying principle is “adapt not adopt.” 


Summary 

In schools today, basic/ textbooks are not enough. Modem class- 
rooms need a wide variety of materials. These materials should be 
suited to the ages and interests of many different children in many 
different schools. The /content of this material should be based on 
customs and culture. It will have more meaning for the reader when 
it deals with his interests and his problems. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Major Steps in Publishing Textbooks 


IT is not surprising that the need to supply a variety of educational 
materials is an urgent one in many countries today. It is urgent in 
countries which no longer have colonial status, and in all countries 
where technological developments are bringing about changes in the 
curriculum, which in turn create a demand for new materials. In 
schools around the world, new materials *re needed to keep pace with 
children’s interests. Today s school are asking for materials on mis- 
siles And jets, electronics, space travel, and many more subjects.' 

The change from colonial status to national independence is usually 
followed by need for new educational materials . This was true in 
the United States in the early yenre. Noah Webster led the way vrith a 
spelling book, a grammar, and a reader based upon American rather 
than British usage. These books, published in*1783-$5, were followed 
m turn by arithmetics based on American rather than British currency, 
and in the half century that followed, American authors produced 
textbooks on history, geography, and other subjects planned for the 
children of a new country. In the early 19th century, the production 
of textbooks, like other pioneer industries, has been described as a 
sort of “hit or miss business, with more misses than hits. There was 
practically no coordination between the needs and the aims of the 
educational system and the production of textbooks.” * As time passed, 

educators, authdrs, and publishers saw the need for coordinated 
planning. 


Need for coordinated planning 


The need for new educational materials is a continuing one, whether 
it arises from new political frontiers, new economic developments, or 1 


_ ' in A HUtory •/ Textbook, in America. 

Textbook Pnbllaben institute, 1MB, p. 81-40. 
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MAJOR STEPS IN PUBLISHING TEXTBOOKS 


Nmw book* mut fit the need* of d»* achool end asaebari. A tcbool iiBuiPi Thao 

in Cambodia. 

' ,*■ 

I 

worldwide literacy programs. Wherever such need exists, a carefully 
thought-out plan is necessary before launching an educational ma- 
terials program. The urgent need should not cut short the necessary 
preparation dr tempt a country to omit steps that experience has shown 
are essential in the long run. ' 

In many countries the ministry of education is responsible for the 
textbook program. But whether it (s the ministry or private pub- 
lishers, or A combination of the two, who are responsible for the 
program,* certain decisions need to be made as planning begins. These 
may be summarized in four main steps: (1) ’Determine need; (8) 
secure authors; (8) supervise writing, illustrating, and printing; and 
(4) distribute the materials* Each one of these steps may be broken 
down into several stages, depending on size of the {Publications' de- 
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partment. The American Textbook Publishers Institute lists the fc, . 
lowing as the principal steps in publishing textbooks: 


Determine need. 

Analyse market 
Weigh competition. 

Decide method of distribution. 

t 

Determine mechanical manufacturing details (sise. tyi*>. paper, binding, etc.. 
Select authors and manuscript*. 

Plan with author to meet need, market, and competition. 

Edit (rewrite, check accuracy, tailor manuscript to predetermined needs an.l 
usefulness). 

Distribute or sell. 

A number of these points may be worked on at the same time. 
Often publishers decide on general format— number of pagee, chap- 
ters, space for illustrations — at the same time that they are analyzing 
market and weighing competition. I 

Let us consider briefly the list of steps above. First it is necessary 
to know what books are available. The time taken to examine texts 
already in print and to discover the needs and desires of the teachers 
and pupils in the schools is time well spent. Speaking in Washington 
at the Inter- American Seminar on Over-All Planning for Education, 

Lee C. Brighton of the American Publishers Institute told how these 
needs and desires are discovered. 

The thoughtful publisher consults the publications of educational eodetiw. 

He I* closely In touch with newly published curricula in the states and 
cities. His editors seek out and consult continuously the supervisors at 
curriculum and Instruction, But even more Important are the reports from 
his field representative*. In the T.8.A. there are about 1,100 of these repre- 
sentatives calling on school people every day ,of the school year, presenting 
their books, listening to criticism, and seeking the advice of teachers and j 
supervisors as to how their books can be made better. n»elr reports go 
back to the editorial offices where they are Studied eagerly and In detail. 

If they were not, the publishers would soon find themselves pub lishin g books 
that satisfied themselves but no one else. As In every other field of human 
endeavor, In publishing self-esteem pays low dividends.' 1 

Other decisions must, be made after needs are established. Con- 
tent, method of approach^and format of the new books must be de- 
cided, as well as the size of the editions of each book that will be 
printed and how the books will be priced and distributed. If the 
books are not furnished free to the pupils, what should be thtftMjae^ 
so that both children in city and village can pay it f - - 


•l^c Drirttos thttolttifn mnd Mi'mtfm ./ Sefcori Teat,. Docmwst 

S2S-JC •■♦•'Aswrtmo Seminar os Orer-AU Pleasing for Kdacattoa. U1WSSCO/ 
mnlucwu of American States, Pas American Union. Washington, D.C., Jane 1*5*. 
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MAJOR STEPS IN PUBLISHING TEXTBOOKS 

Special language problems 

* 

Language is another point that many countries must consider. 
Providing books for beginners in the language used in the home is 
ii problem in countries where many languages and dialects are used. 
Such language problems perplex even small countries. People in 
remote villages of Laos, for instance, speak a language of their own’ 
which differs from the official language. Ethiopia’s official language 
is unfamiliar to people in many parts of that courtt^. Villages in 
Mexico and the Philippines and dozens of other countries have a 
confusion of dialects. And the United States to a less degree has 
a similar problem in providing books for the various Indian tribes. 


Who will write the books? 

a 

, w iU write the books? Again, whether the ministry of edu* 

, cation «* private firms are the publishers, authors must be found. 
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Usually the search begins in the school. For, as Mr. Deighton sail, 
‘‘Only a very few of the textbooks published today began as manu- 
scripts brought to publishing houses unsolicited. And of these fev , 
it is safe to say that none was published in exactly, the form in which 
it was submitted. Today the textbook author does not seek a pub- 
lisher; it is the publisher who seeks an author.” 

If you are a teacher who has demonstrated skill in teaching, or 
shown talent in preparing materials for your own class, you may be 
asked to work on the textbook program. You may be asked to write, 
to help plan, or to try out material in your classroom as it is prepared. 
You may be asked to work with a professional writer of children’s 
books who has never taught and needs help in fitting material to the 
curriculum. These are some of the ways in which you may cooperate 
with a program for the preparation of materials. For textbooks 
are almost never planned and written entirely by one person. Pre- 
paring them is a cooperative effort in which ninny people are con- 
cerned, as the following paragraph from Textbook* in Education 
indicates: 

Since the making of a modern textbook la umally a cooperative enterprise, 
planned and directed by the publisher's own staff, the author’s position is 
quite different from that at a writer of Action. The Action writer Is like 
the artist who paints a picture to please himself, hoping that someone else 
will like It well enough to buy It The textbook writer is like the commercial 
artist who contracts with an advertiser ; the needs and tastes of his market 
are known in advance and must be m«t The Action writer works alone 
and write* what be pleases on s take-lt-or leave-lt basis. The textbook writer 
works with help to produce a cooperatively planned product* 


Bring authors into the program 

Lack of an organized textbook production program does not neoes- 
aarily indicate a lack of authors. In some countries where adequate 
educational materials are urgently needed, authors are busily writing 
books which they hope will be selected to help fill this need. Same 
are professional writers whose knowledge of curriculum and methods 
may be limited to their own experience as students. Some are teach- 
ers or other professional people who may be unfamiliar with general 
or specific requirements.^ Sometimes they prepare manuscripts 
without consulting teachers, supervisors, or the ministry of education 
as to the needs and interests of children. Obviously this way of pro- 
ducing texts would not provide for the unity and sequence required 


• Quoted la TwOMti im op. ett. p. SO. 
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( f a graded series ; and usually the coordination with the curriculum 
t lat is demanded of supplementary books may also be lacking. 

These writers may well be brought into a textbook program. They 
nay have good background in a special subject. They have ex- 
leriencenn writing and organizing material which can be of value 
in working with others in a coordinated program. At the same time, 
they can benefit from working with teachers and supervisors who 
know the school program and how the materials can be fitted to edu- 
cational needs. 


Know your educational goals 

At an early stage of planning both publishers and authors must 
know what national goals have been set for education and how these 
affect or influence the production program. 

Most countries want an educational system that will help children 
gain the ideals, understandings, and skills essential to beoonfing good 
citizens. An education that makesvpossible the development of na- 
tional resources, inculcates national loyalty, and develops sensitivity 
to the needs of individuals and groups is a common goal adopted by 
many countries. 4 

Countries with special conditions may set special goals for educa- 
tion. To instill a feeling of unity and national pride in its people 
who are spread over 8,000 islands is one of the goals that the young 
Republic of Indonesia has set for its educational system. An edu- 
cation that stresses training people for leadership is also the educa- 
tional goal of many nations now emerging from colonial status. 


What plans should the author make? 

You have considered plans the publisher makes in preparing to 
launch a textbook production program. As an author you should 
also make careful preparation. First of all you need to be thoroughly 
familiar with the course of study. You should know what the ob- 
jectives are of the coursp for which the material is being prepared. 
You must have clearly ill mind how your book or the series — if it is 

•Th« rol* if th Nkul la mam — It/ lwprov—t la dlaeuaaed In a aertaa of reporta la 
tfdaaaffaa /ar BrtUr lAvimt, the 1957 T earhook oa Ed oration Around the World. C.S. 
D# P* rt ***t Haiti, KdueaUoa. a ad Welfare, OSw of Bdacatloa. Waahiartoa. D.C. : 
O ara — at Print)** OOea. 1MT. 
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New books ohm fa the oewb of children like this 1 1 -year-old girl in Liberia who . 
CMTtim her books proudly to school erery morning. 


part of one— will achieve this objective. You should know whit it 
covers for the grade or age level for which you are writing, and 
whatsit includes for grades below and above this level. You should 
know what interests children and stimulates their imagination. 

The length of the school year is another matter to be considered. 
Do schools in the interior or in remote areas have a shorter schoo l 
year than those in the cities? If the school term varies, how will you 
organise the material so that the essential points are covered in the 
briefer term and still maintain a logical sequence ? 

Your book will have to fit the age and interests of the child, but 
it should also fit the teacher who is going to teach it. What back- 
ground, training, and experience will she have? In the long ran, 
no question is more important You want to be sure that the improve- 
ments in methods and developments in subject matter will be accepted. 
Sometimes it is wise to follow a cautious approach to reform, for your 
material must suit the average, not the exceptional, teacher. 

What other equipment and materials will be available to help sup- 
plement your book ? Do you — the author— have a clear picture of 
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ih« different regions and the kinds of schools in which your materials 
inay.be used? 


What is the purpose of your book? 

. Still other questions must be answered before you begin to write 
or even to collect material. You must answer these questions about 
the purpose of your book : 

1. Ia It to develop eUllsT 

i la It to develop uadentaadlni? 

ft. Ia It to develop akilla and understanding? 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling are the so-called tool 
subjects, and in developing a book on these subjects the emphasis will 
be to develop skills. The child or adult who has not developed skill in 
reading cannot use reading to satisfy his needs. The same is true 
of other tool subjects. 

Pftrhape you are writing a book on citizenship for children. In the 
material you select and the way you present it, you will try to develop 
certain attitudes — or understanding — in your readers. The same will 
J* true of a book on safety or on good health practices. Much of the 
material prepared for adult literacy programs is planned to develop 
attitudes. In Back to the F arm, one of the People’s Handbook Series 
published by the Burma Translation Society, the story shows the 
folly of deserting the farm for the city— an acute problem in Burma 
today. The advantages of good health practices, of saving, of im- 
proving the soil are favorite subjects which countries have used in 
their adult literacy programs. 

If, for instance, you write a modern geography for the elementary 
school, you may emphasize both skills and attitudes. You will pro- 
vide exercises to develop skills in reading maps, in interpreting pic- 
tures in terms of geography, and in thinking geographically. At the 
same time, your aim may also be to develop an understanding of, 
and sympathy for, people of other lands. Not only the material 
but the way you present it is important if developing attitudes is 
your aim. 


Summary 

It will take tune to plan. You Will need to keep in mind the schools 
of your country, the teachers, the children, and the specific aims of 
saasit o-sa— j 
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the books you are writing. You will need to know the national aim 
of education. You will need to know the schools in different aret^.s 
of your country, any differences which may exist in language, eco- 
nomic background, or home training. You will want to be familiar 
with the course of study and know how your material will fit int > 
its appropriate place with relation to upper and lower grade ma 
terial. You will want to be informed concerning methods of distri- 
bution of school materials and the training of teachers who will uso 
the new materials. 

The brief questionnaire which follows may be useful in summariz 
ing the kind of information which will help the teacher* writer to 
develop materials of greatest use under existing conditions. 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TEXTBOOK WRITERS 


I. What are the educational needs of children In your country or area? 

a. Haa the curriculum been revised recently? 

b. If so, what are the new goals? 

c. Ia there a plan for new textbooks? 

d. What subjects are of primary Interest ? 

e. In what subject areas are you qualified or Interested f 

f. For what age group do you wish to write? 

II. 8tudles for the development of textbooks 

a. Uaa a study been made of elementary srhool vocabulary ? 

b. Has a study been made of children’s Interests? 

c. Has a study been made of grade levelH? Length of school terms? 
Logical development of content and skills? 

d. Has there been a study made of Illustrations for text materials? 

e. Has there been a study made of cultural backgrounds and rustoms? 

t. Will the available teachers need additional training or guidance In order 
to use the new materials? 

III. 8urvey of existing materials 

a. What books are currently in use as classroom texts? 

b. How far do these books meet the needs and Interests outlined above? 

c. Are there any supplementary materials, such as story books, reference 
books, newspapers, or magaxines, which can be adapted for supplemen- 
tary use? 
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CHAPTER 3 


Making the Most of Printing Resources 

f 

( 

THE TITLE PAGE of a modern textbook usually lists the author ami 
illustrator, possibly several authors and illustrators, the educational 
consultants, and the publisher. At the back of the book, you may also 
find the name of the designer, the printer, and other information about 
the type used and method of print ing. Such information is interesting 
not only as a formal recognition of the important part played by all 
these technicians but as a reminder of the need to consider the various 
steps in production. 

Experienced textbook publishers are convinced of the neAssity for 
taking into account the mechanical processes at the same time that 
educational programs are being planned and manuscripts or illustra- 
tions are being prepared. It is advisable to explore thoroughly the 
printing facilities available before authors undertake specific 
assignments. 


Color printing and mass production 

» i 

Both the form and the content of Textbooks and tradebooks for 
American children have changed enormously during the 20th century. 
At the same time, -improved machinery for color printing and mass- 
production methods combine to offer wider scope to writers and illus- 
trators. The schoolbook market has expanded rapidly, making larger 
printings practical in spite of large initial expense for production 
costs. All of these factors are recognized as coni rlbuting *6 the variety 
of American books and the attention whifch they attw^r 
Ad miners of colorful textbooks produced b^ large printing presses 
should not overlook the solid accomplishment of good book design, 
artwork, and educational planning applied to less expensive printing 
methods. A survey of the printing resources in a country may well 
lead to maximum use of the available mach inary and technical per- 
sonnel in the development of many kinds of educational materials, not 
26 
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mly hardbound textbookB, but pamphlets, wall charts, magazines, and 
•ther supplementary printed materials. 


Where does the printer come m? 

» 

There is no one best way of printing educational materials. If sev- 
eral methods are available, the advantages and disadvantages of alter- 
native processes will need to be considered. It is important to call in 
the printer at an early stage in planning. 

The process finally selected may depend on many factors. Pri- 
marily, it is essential to know what is available. Next, the decision 
may rest on 'number of copies, type of publication, size of the run, 
contents and illustrations needed, and cost. The time involved in 
finishing the job is another consideration. Mimeographing is quick, 
and so are hectograph and stencil processes. 

Frequently those responsible for the preparation of textbooks under- 
estimate printing problems. Although much effort must be put into 
educational research and the preparation of manuscripts, adequate 
attention also needs to be given to the possible ways in which manu- 
scripts are to result in books in the hands of children. 

It saves time and energy to decide the probable length of the whole 
manuscript, and the units or chapters, too, before much writing is done. 
If a manuscript is too long, drastically cutting the material when the 
time comes for publication may damage its unity and usefulness; hav- 
ing to expand the material may prove equally undesirable. 


Using expert advice 

In a recent article in The Multiplier, an ICA information specialist 
emphasized the interrelationship of content and structure even for so 
4 8 ' m pl© an item as a two-page leaflet. For such an assignment these are 
a few of the problems which the author may well discuss in advance 
with editor, printer, and art^: ^ 

1. Will Illustrations be required! (Yea, if only for reader interest!) Will 
drawings anfflce or will photographs be needed! 

2. How many colors will be wanted! Will the additional color justify the 
extra coat and time involved! 

3. What kind df paper stock will be needed! Will It be color stock! Is It 
available! 
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4. Will there be printing on both side* of the page or only one? ( If/both, make 
rare the paper Is heavy enough to prevent bleedthrongh of printing from 
opposite side.) 

5. How many pages will the printed text and Illustrations require? 

6. How many copies will be needed? Now? Over a period of time? 

7. How much time must be allowed for processing the leaflet through the vari- 
ous stages to completion ? 

The answers to these questions should indicate whether the leaflet 
can be done adequately on a Mimeograph machine, or whether it will 
require printing by offset or letterpress. If photographs are a neces- 
sity, the job will have to be done either by offset or letterpress. Several 
colors can be run off by mimeograph, using separate stencil for each 
color, but this method will not equal the quality of colorwork done by 
the other two printing processes mentioned. 

The artist and printer can offer helpful suggestions. Each is a 
specialist in his field and each kndws ways unknown to the author, of 
solving a problem. They too are interested in making the leaflet 
attractive and readable, because r^al craftsmen take pride in doing 
good work. If the author gives these men on the publi ca ti o n ***»» a 
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hwice to plan\and work with him, the end product will assuredly be 
oetter, and many mistakes and other annoying time consumers can be 
ivoided. 1 



Printing resources 


r 


j 

In addition to seeking advice from experts about the possibilities of 
different printing processes, it is helpful to examine sample materials 
produced in other parts of the world. Some countries with limited 
physical printing resources have shown great creative imagination in 
developing useful and original material. And in countries which 
rely on their own creative abilities rather than on copying another 
culture, a few years’ continued experience should bring great strides 
in production. 

Printing facilities vary with climate, with mechanical equipment, 
technical personnel, paper Buppjies, and binding materials. Some 
equipment requires electrical installation. Some can be run by hand. 
Some printing methods can be taught in a few weeks j. some require a 
1- or 2-years’ apprenticeship ; while others may take as long as 7 years. 

Equipment may include offset machines of various types, screen 
printing or Varitype equipment, as well as machines for letterpress or 
lithography. It is helpful to know what equipment is available to 
reproduce photographs and line drawings. 

The following summary of printing methods cannot cover all those 
which may be available in your Country. Each method has its 
limitations and its advantages, which have been' described and sum- 
marised in other handbooks, and which should be examined by your 
technical experts as soon as a new materials program is started. 

In some cases, where funds are available, existing equipment can 
be supplemented at strategic points by binding equipment, stamping 
devices, or a special reducing earners for making photostat ic copies of 
artwork and handlettered material. Improvements are constantly 
being introduced in printing processes. 


Small offset printing 

An American publisher who is familiar with problems abroad sug- 
gests a wider use of small offset printing in countries which Are still 

* TUMntU^Utr <■ Ttchmkmi CaaparaMaa. Waaklagtoa, D C. : latetnatlonal Comm 
tte« Adailnlatrattoa. VoL III, Inm S. Jnly-Aai. 1*M, pp. iS-f4. Tfela article bylU^ar 
Waleatt la alaa trallabla la Spaalafa la MwientUn a* Lm, Amtri*—, Torrlalba. Coata RJcT 
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Sai«IJ offset prinrio* it suited to countries which on celligrepfay. This pept it fmtm 
*h* Amhark newspaper Tmm to find. 


’ i * 


lacking large printing plants and trained technicians. Called by 
various trade natnes, this method permits rapid production o# printed 
pages, of good quality, tyr using very simple processes. It is possible 
to produce color impressions in a limited way, as well as photographs, 
stencils, and linecuts. 

In Ethiopia, a type of sqpUl offset press is being used to meet the 
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i eed of the Ministry of Education for 120 million pages of printed 
. Material a year. Young men were trained' to run the press and to 
make necessary repairs. The cost fpr the basic equipment, including 
headliner type, color plates, special pencils, and photo-reducing ma- 
chine was not prohibitive, even for a limited budget. 

Some people were skeptical at first about the practical use of this 
type of equipment in the Sudan, under conditions of extreme heat. 
Rut here also, ah offset press was successfully installed an(J run en- 
tirely by Sudanese with no previous experience in printing. 

The small offset method was used effectively for Signs and The Sim 
and the Earth, two booklets published at the Intermountain School, 
Brigham City, Utah, for the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affaire. Thailand 
used a small offset press to reproduce The Meter Stick , a series of 
homemaking leaflets ; and Ethiopia used the same process for the school 
newspaper, Time To Read. « 


Duplicating 

i? 

Duplicating machines of various types also are useful in building 
up a supply of educational materials. Three are less expensive than 
the small offset method and can be used in the early stages of a pub- 
lishing program. Later, when larger presses are available, the smaller 
machines can be of supplementary use for trial editions and test paper*. 

Duplicating machines are of two majfer kinds: spirit duplicating 
•nd ink stencil. The less expensive of these processes is spirit dupli- 
cating or “Ditto.” This process is limited to blue ink and some use of 
color, but it is good for trial editions of new text materials. It gives 
a clear impression up to at leaf; 100 copies. 

Jnk-stencil duplicating, or mimeographing, may cost two or three 
times as much as spirit duplicating, depending on whether the model 
is electrical and has extry^perta for printing in color. The small 
hand duplicator is eAcitnt and practical if the workload is not too 
heavy. For instance, if the amount of work to be done does not exceed 
2 or 8 hours a day aiy^S or 3 days a week, the hand duplicator will 
give good service for sudTpqrpof* as test papers, outlines, and school 
newspaper*. ** 

Where electricity is available, the electrical model is better suited 
for steady use and larger quantities. Ip is adapted for running off 1,000 
copies of porters or newspapers which m* y involve a combination of 
typed material add hand -drawn illustrations. 

Our Bird Book, written' and illustrated by a ninth grade on the 
Island of Jfcp, is reproduced as a 50-page mimeographed booklet, 
with stapled pages and stiff paper cover. Other mimeographed mi- 
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El cone ji to salta. 

!<iue Undo es el conejlto! 


El conejlto 
El conejlto brlnca. 




El Conejlto come 
El conejlto come . 

El conejlto come zacate, 

• i 

El conejlto corre y brlnca. 
El conejlto ee bonlto. 


Simple but effective materials can be reproduced by mimeograph. A pace from El 
Co—jko y m F e m ilim, USOM/Nkaracoa. 

te rials written by children include Star of the Sea, a stapled weekly 
newspaper written and illustrated by a sixth grade an Truk Island. 
The satisfaction of seeing their own compositions in print is an added 
reading incentive. 

Mimeograph has also been used successfully for materials prepared 
by teachers,' such as El Conejito y *u FamUia, a 16-page booklet with 
self-cover, produced by USOM /Nicaragua; and for some simple but 
effective materials produced in the technical assistance program in 
Honduras, such as Bees and Los Microbios Haoen Fiesta en lot 
Alimentos. r - 

Mimeographed materials cannot be compared with professionally 
printed books for durability or style, but they often serve to fill an 
urgent need for fresh materials. Schools which are introducing new 
content or new methods may find advantages in this speedy and in- 
expensive method of reproduction. 

Van type 

Varitype machines combine low cost with some of the flexibility 
and style of typesetting machines. They are desk machines which 
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-iffer from typewriter* because they are' equipped for differential 
spacing and justification of lines. Also,, such machines have inter- 
. hangeable parts which permit a limited variety of type faces and 
mms similar to the typefaces used by standard typesetting machines. 

Manuscript copy prepared for Varitype reproduction must be typed 
rarefully tomeasure, as only one varityped copy is produced from 
the manu^fflBlJ,. Errors in this varityped copy, should they occur, 
can be corrtiied^by typing new copy and inserting it in the proper 
place. The finished corrected copy is then pasted up on exact layout 
sheets with art work and headline copy. When these have been pho- 
tographed, the resulting films, or negatives, are used to prepare zinc 
plates from which the actual printing is done by an offset press. 

This method was chosen for the Workshop Sampler, the booklet 
prepared with sample manuscripts and artwork from the First Wash- 
ington Workshop for the Development of Educational Materials. It 
is also used for the monthly issues of The Multiplier, a publication 
of ICA, W ashington, D.C., for distribution to overseas missions. 


/ 

Lithography 


Lithography, the term used to describe offset printing on large 
presses, offers wider use of color and larger printings than Mimeo- 
tfreph or Van type. It also requires considerable investment and 
a staff of trained technicians. This was the process used to reproduce 
the illustrated wordbook, Hay Tap Doc , published by USOM/Vjet- 
nam. A set of Korean language books, as well as Tricolor , Vene- 
zuela s magazine for children, are other examples of this process. 
Fatu's Experience, a folk tale of Liberia, and Wise Sayings of Li- 
beria, an amusing collection of proverbs, were printed in the United 
States by lithography. 


Letterpress 

Letterpress combined with line drawings has been used extensively 
by the Literature Bureau of the Smith Pacific Commission to produce 
a large collection of attractive material from that area. 'Wealth 
from the Coconut , a 40- page booklet with a heavy paper cover, and 
Sice, an 18-page booklet, are both profusely illustrated with dear 
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lithography often dm of color and Urge 


line drawings. Both pamphlets give detailed steps in growing these 
two important crops of the area and are also a source of realistic in- 
formation for schools in other countries in their study of products 
and peoples of the South Pacific. 

Drawings of plantlife are used effectively as illustrations for An 
/aland Family ,* a simple story of Guam, produced by letterpress. 
This method was also used for The Hiri* the story of a yearly* 
pilgrimage made by the Motu people to the Gulf of Papua to ex- 
change pots for sago. The sharply detailed line drawings supply 
important details of the islanders and their sailing canoes. 

Photography combined with letterpress has had a wide use in pro- 
ducing materials and could be used even more widely. Two interest- 
ing examples are Heroea from Fiji and Papua and New Guinea in 
Pictures , both published by the South Pacific Commission Literature 


•Onrra P. Noble (Irwin X. Vului; *d.). Am iefmd fta Up. Guam : Commander 
Mariana* Area Education Oflce, 1MT. 

• Camilla Wedgewood. Tht Mi London : Longman*, Green a Co., 19SS. v 
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printings in this I»b|M|i book from Korea. 


Bureau. Photographs of current events, from a queen’s visit to a 
missionary doctor and a tidal wave, supply the cues for the text. 

Silk screen 

The handmade look and simple equipment are both advantages of 
the silk screen process. In Iran, illustrations by schoolchildren were 
reproduced by silk screen for their Handbook for the Development of 
a School Art Program , a 40-page booklet with heavy cover, produced 
by U SOM/Tran. In Afghanistan the silk screen process was used to 
print colorful posters showing native fruits, and USOM/Libya has 
’ used this process for posters on nutrition. 

These examples should illustrate the desirability of consulting the 
production specialist before a materials project assumes its final shape 
and form. The printer and the graphic arts specialist have experi- 
ence in producing materials.' Usually, they can suggest ideas that 
vastly improve the publication. Often, they can suggest ways of 
saving money. 
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THE STORY OF THE HIRI 



In a number of villages near Port Moresby 
live the people called thh Motu. The men 
are very good sailors; the women make very 
good pots. The men and the women also work 
in their gardens. In some places the soil is rich 
and the gardens do well; but in most places the 
soil is poor. Often there is not enough rain, 
and then the plants die. 

Always in the dry season the Motu need 
more food than they can grow. Today they can 
buy food in a store, but long ago there were no 
stores. They had to get food from another part 
of Papua. 

Far away, to the north-west of Port Moresby, 

3 


i 


Letter press and line drawings an combine^ in a booklet, Tbt Hki. 
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Decisions on the final details of format for a specific book or pam- 
phlet may have to wait until the manuscript ip completed, but certain 


ijeneral specifications should be determined in advance. When pos- 
sible, an arf director should be in charge of designings a book. He 
will confer with the printer, the editor, and the author. He wiil 
probably chooee the illustrator or at least work out details with him. 

Matters to be decided will include type and pile of page. Possibly, 
a slight difference in format may work out better financially. An 
increase in the number of copies printed may save unit cost. Differ- 
ent inks or binding can improve durability. Publication experts are 
also interested in producing materials that are readable and inviting. 
The number of illustrations, the kind (whether photographs or draw- 
ings), the width of margins, the use of color, quality of paper, and 
the arrangement of headings, subtitles, and captions are all questions 
which should be discussed with the art director and printer. 

Standards of book design 

Time and technical skill spent on designing a book should not be 
considered a luxuiy but an essential part of effective publication. 
The balance of text and margins, the use of decorations, can have a 
functional value. The right design can rest the eye, and m»lf« it 
easier to understand the meaning of the text Color may be very 
important for the same reason, not merely as a decoration. Beauty 
is not a frill. 

As a country develops its textbook industry, ^be ministry of edu- 
cation or the textbook commission will usually draw up a set of 
physical standards, as well as educational criteria, to serve as a 
guide for book production. These standards may cbyer quality of 
paper, binding, and readability of type, and will be closely allied to 
the development of printing facilities. Good quality of paper is an 
important factor in fine bookmaking, but it should be remembered 
that where a good quality paper is not available, there are many 
other factors which can make a book easy to read and attractive to the 
eye. 

Since the design of the book may play an important part in helping 
to organise and clarify his material, the author should know as much 
as possible in advance about the way the book will be printed. If 
he is writing a primer or preprimer, for which text must be planned 
line for line and page by age, he should know the number of words, 
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The h a ndm ad e look distio«uuhes materials reproduce! by ulkscreen like diM 
Tt+cbtrt H—Ubook for tbt Dtv*lofm*ut of a Sc A 00/ /trt Program in Iran. 


or^jcharactere, in a line, and the number of lines per page. If the 
book is being printed m units of 8 br 16 pages, the author should 
not plan for 12 or 24. Knowing how the material will be placed on 
the page often helps the author as he writes. , 

Book design also may serve to organize and clarify material at 
higher levels. It can be of great assistance in technical material, 
for activity and scientific books. 


a 

Function of illustrations 

Even though the actual illustrations may not be started until a 
manuscript is finished, it is important to consider in this early plan- 
ning stage the general type of illustration which will be needed. For 
practical purposes of discussion, illustrations may serve one or more 
of these three main functions: I. To interpret or exp lain the text, 
2. To supplement the text, 8. To decorate the page. 

If the subject matter of the manuscript, or series of manuscripts, 
calls for interpretive or explanatory illustration!, ample space should 
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1-0 allowed. Decorative or imaginative illustrations may often be 
< ffectively handled in small space. If there are to be diagrams or 
illustrations of technical material, the author should know in advance 
iiow much he may rely on illustrations to supplement the text. This 
nay simplify vocabulary problems enormously in primers and pre- 
primers. (The functions of illustrations and their relationship to 
the text will be discussed further in ch. 12.) 

Making a d umm y 

When the printing resources have been surveyed, and some tentative 
decisions reached about format, illustration, and design, the next step 





cuMr, 

Skip Um cover page and the re- 
aid* of it (the in# id* 
cortt|tnd start numbering each 
png* at the top. Separate the 
e beets and you will notice peg** 
two and three are aide by side, 
pages four and one go together* 
the iaalde cover goee with page 
five, and the oateide cover faces 

For a larger leaflet, now fold 
«>•• more sheet of paper «>«i 
reaaeemhie these three aheets. 
The aew sheet should be placed 
in tee center of your dummy 


i 


boolpet. This time start num - 
bering the pages at the bottom 
aU the way through, commenc- 
ing on the same page as before. 
Sspsrit* the sheets again 
you'll notice that the pairs of 
numbered pages at the top are 
from the pair* at the 
bottotrvM^e was caused by the 
addition of one more sheet of 
paper which altered the en- 
tire arrangement of pages. It 
doesn't pay to try to guess the 
order of double pages when cut- 
ting stencils. Use a dummy and 
be sure. 


Malting a dummy, from Th* Multiplier. 
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is to make a dummy to test the recommendations. A dummy is a la - 
out, or collection of layouts, showing in rough form how the type ai d 
illustrations will be arranged on a page. Dummies are frequent 1 y 
made by art editors and illustrators, but editors and authors can learn" 
a great deaj by test ing their own ideas in this form. Dummies may ! e 
made in exact, size, or smaller. They can be in sequence on loo,e 
sheets or in book form. 

For all small books and primary reading materials, material should 
be planned page by page in dummy form. For upper grade materials, 
it may be enough to plan a sample type page and determine the gen’ 
eral character and number of illustrations. Experimentation and try- 
out of suitable format will improve the finished product, just as surely 
as tryout of the manuscript itself. 


Manuscript record 


Wien all these various details have been settled, a manuscript 
record sheet should be prepared, which will serve as a $[iide to all 
those who are closely concerned. It may include financial details or 
more detailed editorial requirements. Dates or specifications may be 
changed as the program develops, but some brief record form is 
needed to follow a manuscript from beginning to publication. The 
form given here may be expanded or adapted to fit the needs of your 
country and your program. 


* 


SAMPLE MANUSCRIPT RECORD 


r% 


Title: (Working) 

(Final) 

Anthor : 

Editor : 

Artists: 

Consultants : 

Manuscript specifications : 

Curriculum area 

Grade 

Number of pages 

Number of lines per page 
Other limitations 


Printing specifications : 

Number of pages 

Trim site 

Typeface 

Paper * 

Cover 'j 

Binding 

Illustrations : 

Number 

Site 
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Makv«c*ift Schedule 


Outline — . 

Sample chapters. 
First draft of MS 


Date due 


D*t« received 


Date 

approved 


Second draft of MS. 

^ T ryout reports. . 

Revised, Anal manuscript 
1 1 lustrations — sketches . _ . 
Illustrations — final 


Peoductioh Schedule 


Manuscript to printer... 
Illustrations to engraver 

Galley proofs 

Page proofs 

Bindery schedule. 

Publication date 


Date due to 

Date received 

Date 

printer 

from printer 

approved 





V 




Summary 


Your manuscript record sheet, whether it is shorter or longer than 
the sample above, also serves as a summary of the various steps be- 
tween manuscript and finished book. As in other activities, planning 
ahead is one of the best ways to' save time and avoid unnecessary 
difficulties. 

In the development of educational materials, the experienced writer 
finds out in advance everything possible about the printing methods 
available, the illustrator or art editor who will handle the design of 
his book, and any limitations imposed by budget or technical facilities. 
Not only do printing facilities vary from one country to another, and 
from one year to another as printing processes are improved, or new 
methods developed, but each manuscript should be treated as an 
individual project. The best printing process may not necessarily be 
the most expensive or the most elaborate. The best for your manu- 
script is rather the most appropriate among those which are available. 
And if you are writing to meet a specific publication date, as many 
textbook writers do, it is especially helpful tolexplore in advance with 
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the best publication experts available the various possibilities ai 1 
problems of production. It is well worth knowing the many factors 
which may improve, or handicap„your finished book. 
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Part II 

Fitting Materials to the Curriculum 


CHAPTER 4 


Organization of Time and Material 


I W T HEN does the writer begin to write? Not yet. 

| Three additional steps which seem essential before beginning - to 
I write are : Selection of a specific assignment ; research to fill gaps in 
! author’s knowledge; organization of material into chapters or units. 

Editor-author relationships % - 

Services of a qualified editor or director of publications are a great 
timesaver in allocating assignments. It seems significant that the 
New Zealand program 1 mentioned earlier was administered by a 
group of staff editors — distinct from authors — who supervised the 
various projects at every stage and coordinated the educational goals 
- with the communication akills of the author and illustrator. These 
editors were recruited from personnel who had both teaching and 
writing background and some experience in methods of research. 

Enthusiasm among the writers themselves is also important and 
has been stressed by Mr. C. E. Beeby, who initiated the New Zealand 
program. At the beginning, he indicates, they tried to gear the school 
publication program too closely to the day-by-day needs of the de- 
partment of education. In the end, better results were achieved by 
giving writers some leeway in producing materials. In his fore- 
word to the UNESCO report, he says, “Lively publications come only 
from fresh and lively minds and, while creative writers, artists, and 
editors draw strength from working in their own way within the 
broad framework of a vigorous educational policy, they become flat 
and dull if they are expected to work to order on subjects not of 
their choosing and to a timetable that is not their own. As applied 
to creative writing, this is a commonplace, but it is often forgotten 
that writing for schools is, at its best, creative.” * * 

1 The Nr%t Zealand Rrhoolt PnhUcatlon* Branch. Educational Studies and Documents, 
No. *5. Pari* : UNESCO. Not. 1907. 

* Ibid., p. a 
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In the final choice, due consideration should be given to the capacit 3 
and informational background of the available writers as well as <> 
the course of study. “Better a good bulletin on sawmilling,” sn -3 
the New Zealand report, “with a willing writer and illustrator, w 0 
knows the country well and who has been among the sawmills, than a 
bulletin on meteorology written and illustrated like a brochure, sole'v 
because of the demands of the syllabus.*’ 3 t 

C losely allied to the question of editorial freedom and originality ai e 
the problems of special taboos and consideration for regional customs, 
ideas, and policies. If the author himself tries to anticipate all the 
various ideas which may be taboo, he may not develop those “fresh 
and lively materials” which are so vital a part of the school program. 
But if the writer proceeds within the bounds of commonsense, appre- 
ciating that a wise administrator will check his material carefully be- 
fore it is released, he may be less likely to hamper his -own style and 
spontaneity. 


A new assignment 

Let us suppose that you are an author who has just received a new 
assignment. A newcomer to the field of textbook writing will have 
much to learn about audience, subject, and writing techniques. But 
it is also true that even the experienced writer has much to learn oh 
each new assignment. One thing is certain : no two assignments are 
exactly alike. 


Steps in research 


. Even experts in a particular field want to refresh their memories for 
particular details. They need to fill in gaps in their knowledge, to 
select and sort the information already available, to find out if there 
are new methods or new data concerning every new assignment. 

Sometimes, one assignment leads to another. The author of a health 
book for third grade may be asked to follow it with a similar book for 
fourth grade. The content may be quite familiar but not the grade 
level. Or suppose someone has written a career book for high school 
students. Can he adapt some of the background ^material for a lower 


• Ibid., p. 20. 
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Slides ere ■ source of informadoo for these two writers in the first Washington 
workshop for the development of educational m»«»rkk 


grade? Whatever the assignment, it is not likely that it can be com- 
pleted without additional research. t 

Research can be narrow or it can be broad. In a pamphlet on his- 
torical research, it has been defined as having six steps: 

1. To select an appropriate topic, 

2. To track down all relevant evidence, 

3. To take notes upon It, 

4. To evaluate critically the evidence yon have collected, 

5. To arrange It in a true and meaningful pattern, 

0. To present It In a manner that will command Interest and communicate to 
, your readers the fullest possible understanding of your subject. 


Type* of research 

“Research” is a word often loosely used. In its best, sense, it in- 
cludes the search for knowledge through all available oral and 
written sources. It may include travel to areas mentioned in the 
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text. It may include practical courses in handicrafts or spe* al 
skills. It may include interviews with specialists, as well as readi >g 
of published jukterials. Research need not be routine. It depei Is 
on imagination to utilize and explore all possible sources of inforn »- 
tion. The following list includes some main sources available 1< a 
writer stationed in a large city : 

Library materials : books, periodicals, diaries. 

I'npnblished research projects. 

letters to local experts, librarians, and Government officials, asking hjxm itir 
quest ions. 

Interviews with specialist*. 

Visits to museums or Held trips. . 

Visits to scht*ols, embassies, or cultural information bureaus. 

Films. 

If an author is working in a spot remote from library materials, 
or needs to supplement gaps in traditional sources, he may find it is 



Field trip* to schools where books will be used often help both author and 

illustrator. 


T 
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useful to turn to resource people in the community. Every com- 
n. unity, no matter how small, has people who are a potential source 
ot information. An important step is to find out who these resource 
pople are. The oldest inhabitant, the village storyteller, the editor 
ot the local newspaper, the teacher, and the returned traveler are 
among the resource people with information for the authors of instruc- 
tional materials. Hours spent with the potter and the weaver and 
interviews with the mechanic, the farmer, and the fisherman may turn 
up interesting facts that appeal to children. 

In a talk to the first Washington workshop, Harry Neal listed 
main steps in producing the manuscript, of his Careers in 
Conservation: 

1. Interviews with administrator! lu tie l\B. Department of the Interior 
In Washington. In order to prepare a personnel organisation chart, showing 
Jobs and responsibilities at various levels. 

1 A tentative outline (for the publisher and himself) showing title and 
purpose of each chapter. 

3. Interviews with people in many of the conservation Jobs Hated on his 
chart Notes were taken in shorthand, and later trail w-rlbed on the 
typewriter. Marginal headings were added for easy reference later on. 

4. Letters to State and private conservation agencies outside of Washington, 
to explore Jobs outside the Federal service. 

5. First draft ot manuscript, following outline and notes. 

6. Second' draft of manuscript, revised and retyped with additional carbons, 
submitted to the experts for correction before sending it to publisher. 

Many professional writers would agree with Mr. Neal that from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of their entire time in fulfilling an assign- 
ment may be spent in research. If this time is well spent, and the 
note taking well organized, time for writing the manuscript itself 
will be considerably shorter. In any case, this method may avoid 
extensive rewriting- The importance of a well-thought-out plan or 
outline, which is continually tested, and revised if necessary, is also 
emphasized. 


Note taking 

Xs you consult books or use the interview technique, it is important 
to fake notes which are properly annotated for source. Direct quota- 
tions should always be clearly indicated. The full title of the book, 
author, and page number should be recorded so that you may 
refer to it if necessary. 

A uniform system will not only save time in handling and space in 
filing but will make your material more accessible. And it cannot 
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The Edocacwod Materials Laboratory of the VS. Office of Education, Waahin*too, 
D.C, offers research materials on recent developments in the tex tbook held. 


I* overemphasized thal you should keep your notes long after your 
manuscript is finished. You may need to refer to the notes when you 
are reading proof. You may need them in preparing a workbook 
or manual. \o\i may need them to answer questions /nun critics 
after the book is published. You may even find that the notes you 
didn’t use for one assignment will l*> valuable for another purposk 


Conflicting sources 


As an author, it is important that you check and recheck all facts 
which will be. included in your textbook. Note the publication dates 
of scientific material, the professional status of the author, previous 
publications of his, and their rating on recommended booklists by 
accepted professional groups. 

In making a wide search for information on any particular sub- 
ject, you are likely to find conflicting material, so that it is necessary 
to evaluate sources and doublecheck all information that may be con- 
troversial m nature, Consciously or unconsciously, every^student 
has made such judgments many times. 



ORGANIZATION OF TIME AND MATERIAL 5] 

Kvery time you consult more than one dictionary or encyclopedia 
y. u are comparing sources and evaluating the results. Even- time’ 
y- u talk with two experts on the same subject, you may find some 

1 reren ,7 °! ° P1 ?. ,0n ' H, °^ raphers same diaries and let- 

t.’-s will often disagree about motives or interpretation. Astrono- 
mers looking through telescopes at the same stare and planets may 
emphasize different aspects of the same heavenly phenomena. Scien- 

, '" ,S atten, P nn K to simplify infonnat ion for young readers often dis- 
agree about what is essential. 


Guideposts for biographers 

In choosing a subject for biography and organizing your material 
&you will follow much the same procedure you must follow for other 
types of nonfiction. Hazel Wilson, author and librarian, who served 
as consultant to the first Washington workshop for the develop- 
ment of educational materials, prepared this summary for writers of 
biography ; _ 

1 hflVP bedded lo write about somebody’s life a 

Wocmphy. 'Hut. of course, 1. tbe starting Point Now comes the first 
*et>. jour choice of subject It is Important to write about a man or 
woman whose life Interests you, and will Interest children 

The M* of the children for whom you are writing makes some difference 
Iny our choice of subject, or. ahal! we say, hero. Younger child™ usually 
prefer to read about men of action, whose lives have been full of adven- 

2 “ >1 T*?' ° ,der ChMdrra 8rP '« -drenturous heroes, too, 

ln * H ^- n,w,,clrle ' Industry. or the arts will interest them 
of any age w'ill like biography if It Is written so that the hero 
oe heroine seem* real to them. 

2. Rewrrk smferia/a.-Havjng chosen your hero, the n«t step is to b«x>me 
r^y acquainted with him. Before he can seem real to you, you will 
to K fi,ld m,,ch more h»m than you will use ln your biography 

Now where will you find your material? 

"’Z !” '"'T"' h " l "« ■«— t« - l *nre library, fln4 

Z* Jonmala. nr dl.rir. .rltlrn whll, jnnr brn, allrr 

These are valuable sources. 

If you do not have access to such material you will be dependent on 
articles in entyc^'edias and jives of your hero written by olher authors. 
In the latter case, the notation of the biographer I. important, for you 
do not want to repeat something which Is inaccurate. 

X s“d ' “T"* beKiRalBg write * biography, many authors 
find it helpful to make an outline, even though the outlifie may be changed 

a. the writing progress An outline helps you see the form of your book. 
While making your outline, you can decide what episodes In your hero a life 
you wish to emphasise. 
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An American author ducum* the fine poino of writing biography with a textbook 

writer from India. 


The life of any man or woman who haa achieved greatness haa a plot- 
aa much of,a plot as Action. TTiere will usually be something In one'* 
♦Ollldhood^fiat will show what kind of a person the child will grow to be. 

Young reader* of biography enjoy reading episodes of a great man’s youth 
which portray his character. Almost any outline of a biography will begin 
«4th some episodes of the hero’s youth. Next will come episodes picturing 
the struggle the hero had In achieving his goal. And Anally hla achieve- 
ment. Making an outllneVof your .biography before beginning to write is 
likely to help you gain |>erepeotlve— to see your hero’s life as a yhole. 


Summary 

Finally, you will have followed all the necessary preparatory steps 
m choosing your assignment, completing your research, and outlining 
your project. These steps are similar in character whether you are 
writing fiction or nonfiction, whether you are writing a full-length 
biography or a primer on seashells. The time spent at each stage will 
naturally vary with the assignment. 
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rhe time spent on research and organization of your material will 
tl>o depend somewhat on your previous experience in teaching and 
« ding apd your previous knowledge of the subject. You may draw 
up several plans before you and your colleagues decide on the right 
approach. In some.cases, the outline you make at the beginning may 
mnainjinchanged untij /he end. Sometimes, your research will turn 
up new factors or nefr material which rqay involve change and 
improvement in your outline. 

In the following chapters, some typical textbook assignments are 
examined. Through these examples, you will discover how books 
have grown out of needs. You will discover how other authors and 
educators and illustrators have collaborated to provide new educa- 
tional materials. You will observe steps which seem necessary in 
order to produce books which will Satisfy £ variety of teaching situa- 
tions and interest children of varying abilities and backgrounds. 


/ 
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CHAPTER 5 
iterials for Languagt 


ANY MATERIALS PROGRAM will set up certain priorities 
geared to its own basic needs, but since the universal purpose of ma- 
terials is communication, it is a fair assumption that the language 
arts /trill come high on the list. 

What is "best” reading method? 

j 

The materials needed for language arts will naturally depend on 
the reading methods in the schools where the books will be used. 
Recent trends and the results of worldwide research in reading 
methods are summarized by Dr. William S. Gray in a UNESCO 
reijfrt. He says: “Effective initial progress in reading results from 
parallel emphasis on both meaning and word recognition .... One 
of the most significant recent trends in teaching reading is to oombine 
m a coordinated teaching programme techniques which formerly 
characterized- contrasting methods. The desirability of this trend 
is emphasized by the results of scientific studies ..... To ensure 
the best results, the useful elements of the phonetic method should 
be combined with the high educative value of the global method . 1 

Whatever the method, most reading experts would agree with Dr. 
Gray in his breakdown of reading into four main stages , 2 for each 
of which appropriate materials^ are needed. These four stages are: 

4 Stage One: Preparing for reading, which includes activities and experi- 

ences called reading-readiness. 

Stage Two: Learning to read very simple material, which Includes author 

prepared and pupll-teacher-prepared materials. 

Stage Three* Promoting 'rapid progress in mastering basic reading skills. 
8tagp Fonr: Acquiring more mature reading Interests and habits. 

'Preliminary Survey on Method, of Teaching Reading and Writing. Educational gtudle. 
and Documents, No.% Part I. Parla: UNESCO. July ms p «l 

Pari^UNMCO O : d Z rltin0 Mono *™P h * «“ Fundamental Education. X. 

r £** Ch VH ' P 1,7 ~ H8 ' tor * dl-cu-lon of the ‘Nature and 

L , r f ° r Ch " dr, “ n '' Dr Gray'. Method, and Tech 

mtSLT ” ° '*• c “ re («» 
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The examples of language arts materials which follow were planned 
to meet specific needs m specific countries, but they should also be 
helpful in planning or developing materials for other countries. 


Importance of dictionary 


One good place to start a language arts ma&rials program is with 
a simple wordbook or dictionary. The dictionary is often called thJ® 
has'c langiiage book, and a picture dictionary can be the most useful 
nrst book for any collection of educational materials. 

The child who has access to a picture dictionary finds new freedom 
m reading. He can use the dictionary in many ways: in reading 
writing spelling, and to help understaijd pictures. He can consult 
it when he hear* a new word , when he read* a new word , and when 
lie wants to xorite a new word. It is a flexible tool. He can start 
anywhere, on any page, wherever his interest or his need takes h im. 

People who live surrounded by books and other reading materials 
may sometimes forget how importanDthe dictionary can be to any- - 
one who is learning to read and write. At the second annual con- 
ference of the International Reading Association, Dr. Margaret 
arke said, “The dictionary is the basic book in any language arts 
program, an effective tool which unifies instruction in listening 
speaking, reading and writing. It can also be used as a key book in 
social studies, science, and many other fields.” 8 

Dr. Parke pointed out the variety of picture dictionaries and their 
various uses. All kinds of object books in which names of familiar * ' 
t ungs are arranged in alphabetical order appeal to the preschool 
child and assist in reading-readiness. When the child is beginning 
to read, for the first 3 years, he should have a picture dictionary 
with the most common words in his own language so that he can 
Had the basic words he uses In reading and writing. When these basic 
words are mastered, he is ready for a more advanced dictionaiy to 
increase his ability to speak, read, write, and spell more effectively. 

Some years ago, children in the United States were seldom taught 
to use the dictionary until the upper elementary school, sometimes 
even later. Now, the dictionary is one of the most frequently used 
tools m language teaching at all levels. It is a modern counterpart 
ofsthe primitive alphabet book, an up-to-d||p expression of the em- 
phasis on comprehension rather than rote learning. \ 


'Ntliej La nick. « 1. "Reading |„ Action." International /tending Conference Proceed 
of. Vol. 2. 1967, p. 188-184 (distributed by Bchnlmetic Uagati net). 
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The first page of a picture dictionary from Guatemala introduces the vowels. 


Types of picture dictionaries 


Many important changes in the use and appearance of dictionaries 
have been made in the last 10 or 15 years. The simplest picture dic- 
tionaries contain only nouns and action words, with a picture for every 
word, rhey often contain several hundred words, chosen from basic 
word lists and closely associated with the child’s everyday world. 
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Suc . h can be used at several levels. In Stage One, for reading 
nmdiness, the pictures are all-important The child will enjoy listen- 
ing to the short, storyhke sentences about each picture, such as: 

The appfe In good to eat. 

The airplane flies in the sky. 

A bunny is a baby rabbit. 

A ball is round. 

The ducks swim on the pond. 

***** T I°’ the be ^ innin « ™^er can enjoy a picture dictionary 
y himself making a game of matching words and pictures. Using 
ords, pictures, ana sentences together will help the child to realize 
the connection between the printed word and his own everyday en- 
vironment. When he is faced with longer loading material in con - 
tent^onal pnmere, he will have the joy of recognizing many familiar 
words from hijs first picture dictionary. * 

Another type of school dictionary is keyed to a single basic textbook 
ser^ and is intended for use with children in the second semester of 

a,so 1)6 u8ed for review purposes at second- 
grade level and for retarded readers. 

A more comprehensive type of dictionary may increase the number 
of words, including variants of the main entries, plurals of nouns 
comparative forms of adjectives, and compound words Since differ- 

- 17 80 J ide,y “ b “ io word characters, prac- 

SSmT 1* dictionaries may not be 

h “ p,U ln k nguegee based on other alphabets or word 


Grouping by subject 

One principle of picture-dictionary making which can be used in 
many languages is the grouping of related words under basic cate- 
gories such as actions, animals, foods, machines, family, farm, and 
house* An entire page devoted to animals, for instance, may carry 
the caption Can you name the animals on this page?” so that these 
cumulative pictures become a sort of word game or picture puzzle. 

°, f ” at6d r 0rd8 “ *** a new Principle; it was used for 
he Children « Object Book , published in London in 1882. This die- 

Uonary which grmipe misted words in It different categories was 

i2 Vn IT ^ C ° llMtion ot *• Library of Congrea, Wash- 
ngton, D.C., by a language specialist from Israel who had the assign- 
ment of preparing a Hebrew picture dictionary. 

The aim of the dictionary was to explain common Hebrew words 
( nouns, verbs, etc.) to children who are newcomers to Israel. A corn- 
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mittee of educators had selected a preliminary list of 600 to 7‘'0 
frequently used modern Hebrew words, which are presented mainly 
through pictures and pronounced according to accepted practice in 
Israel today. Instead of alphabetical order, the words are presented 
in the framework of their proper environment, since pictures of chairs, 
tables, flowers, and other familiar objects can readily be associated 
with the proper Hebrew word in a picture-dictionary format. 


Vocational dictionaries 

For vocational schools, or literacy programs for adults, the dic- 
tionary form is also useful. For instance, in the Dairy Dictionary by 
Joy Rhodes (published at Intermountain Indian School, Brigham 
City, Utah, 1953) material for boys interested in dairying as a voca- 
tion is collected under such general headings as machines, tools, and 
accessories. Simply illustrated in black and white, it presents basic 
information in straightforward primer style. There is no attempt to 
be comprehensive, but the alphabetical arrangement suits the purpose 

A 



Tin rAfew varo 


Grouping of related word* u not a new principle, as shown by this farmyard scene 
from a Children’s Object Book published in London in 1882. 
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Woitfatioa for a Haitian grammar reflect* the child'* familiar environment. 


and provides the necessary information in attentive and convenient 
form. Obviously, this form could be used effectively for other vo- 
cational material, and also for such subjects as health, food, trees, or 
beekeeping. 


A first gr ammar 

An example of another simple language arts book may be found in 
the grammar textbook prepared by a Haitian teacher for use with 
second-grade children. This teacher had already helped to prepare a 
wordbook, based on the actual vocabulary and experience of Haitian 
children in rural schools. 

When the Haitian elementary curriculum was revised, new mate- 
rials were needed to implement this program. The wordbook was the 
hret step. A grammar was also planned which would be different in 
<he following respect^ fh>m previous textbooks available in Haiti: 

1 would be baaed on the principle that language is taught most success- 
fully not only by memorisation of rules and principles but by constant use 
of the language and Its correlation with other subjects. 

2. The lessons would be presented through continuous conversation based on 
the child's dally life, at home and at school and In the community. 

3. Illustrations for this grammar would also reflect the child’s familiar en- 
vironment. ' 


Experience charts 

Many reading experts believe that there is much value in having 
children develop their own first reading material. In this way, con- 
tent has interest and meaning because it is related to the child’s world. 
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Children find sublet owner all around them. A Chilean girl writes about fish. 


about one of these experience charts for half an hour, when it in- 
volves a challenging subject like a local explosion, a visit from a 
queen, or even a coconut brought in by a child who had been to 
Florida on a vacation. 

Sometimes, a child will make a small picture book, with text and 
illustrations, as a result of one of these stimulating language arts 
l>eriods. At the Maury School, one child wrote and illustrated a book- 
let of two pages called The Golden Age of Astronomy. A boy in the 
second grade of another Richmond school w r rote and illustrated the 
following story called The Horse Race. Each page of text was accom- 
panied by a full-page illustration, full of action and movement. 


l 1 S Ce ° n * big fann * there llve< * six horses. 

They ran and ran and had good'timea together. 

Page 2. One day the horses decided to have a race. 

Each thought that he would wlifc 
Page 3. The horses bad to race all pver th^fann. ' 
Many people came to see the race. , 1 

Page 4. They started at the barn when a man 
In a red coat blew the whistle. 
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Pa*e 5. They raced over the fields 
and Jumped over the fences. 

Page The first horse did not Jump over the fence 
because he got stuck in the mud. 

Page 7. The second horse jumped over the fence 
but he went sideways into the river. 

Page 8. The third horse started to chase a rabbit 
and forgot all about the race. 

Page 9. The fourth horse saw some green grass 
and decided to eat 

Page 10. The fifth horse got tired 
and sat down to rest 

Page 11. The sixth horse ran and ran 
and he won the race. 

• “sf* AU the people clapped and clapped 

and he was very happy. 

Stories as good as this will not be written every day, but it is wise to 
create the environment for such creative writing and to make the most 
of the children’s own ideas and interests. 


Importance of folk tales 

v Children can help in developing other types of language arts mate- 
rials, for it must never be forgotten that one of the goals of any 
language arts program is self-expression and creative writing of all 
kinds. 

What is more natural than to ask children to tell, or to write down, 
the folk tales which they have heard at home from their parents or 
grandparents or the visiting storyteller ? Such a request can be,made 
informally from time to time, or it can be organized as a contest 
t h rough the schools on a local or nat ional scale. When the stories have 
been gathered from the children, a committee of teachers and writers 
can sort the material and edit or rewrite the best stories for school use, 

A contest of this kind was recently conducted in Libya, and an 
Experienced author was assigned to the pleasant task of sorting and 
rewriting the best of the stories for various grade levels. This 
method brings in a great deal of interesting and original material, 
savee the tilne of staff writers, and is a source of satisfaction to par- 
ents when the children’s names are acknowledged in the published 
collection. , 

Folk tales have survived through oril repetition because they 
usually have two important assets for the storyteller— humor and 
action. Also, although cultural patterns vary in different parts of 
the world, most folk tales are firmly grounded in the triumph of 
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been gathered from the children, a committee of teachers and writers 
can sort the material and edit or rewrite the best stories for school use, 

A contest of this kind was recently conducted in Libya, and an 
Experienced author was assigned to the pleasant task of sorting and 
rewriting the best of the stories for various grade levels. This 
method brings in a great deal of interesting and original material, 
savee the tilne of staff writers, and is a source of satisfaction to par- 
ents when the children’s names are acknowledged in the published 
collection. , 

Folk tales have survived through oril repetition because they 
usually have two important assets for the storyteller— humor and 
action. Also, although cultural patterns vary in different parts of 
the world, most folk tales are firmly grounded in the triumph of 
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EL CANTO DEL GRILLO 


A. Jacome 


Orilli, grilli, 
buen grillito, 
serruchito 
musical. 

Triua el trino 
cantarino 
de tu cuerda 
de cristal. 


nght oyer wrong, the protaction of the weak, and the punishment 
of the cruel and greedy. Morals may not be the only reason for 
including folk tales in any collection of reading materials, but their 
usefulness in teaching implicit virtues should not overlooked • 

Folk characters and plot patterns are extremely useful to the writer 
who is looking for a fresh approach to realistic materials. The 
cumulative story offers natural repetition of words and an easy ap- 
proach to development of a larger reading vocabulary. All these 
advantages were combined in a supplemental? reader written by a 
teacher from Costa Rica. The plot was based on a real’ experience 
a hen nesting in an old straw hat, butjt was developed like a folk 
tale with simple vocabulary and repetitidn which would fit naturally 
into the text. And since a book of this kind should extend leading 
counting and days of the week were introduced. The result, in 
Th * Blue Hat of LiUU Rosaflor” combines literary form, develop- 
ment of reading skills, and a pleasant reading experience. 



Chirrl, chirri 
chirridito 
palpitante 
de violin. 

’ Tu instrumento 
riega el campo 
del metalico 
aBerrln. 



in Hondurm*. 
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P >etry for and by children , 

A 

The rhythmic language of The Blue Hat is a reminder of the many 
ii-ea of poetry in encouraging children to read and write. Tradi- ’ 
tional nursery rhymes, lullabies, and national songs exist all around 
(!,e world.. In Japan, the legend of Benkei, the boy-giant, was told 
m ballad form. In \ enezuela, the school magazine, Tricolor , devotee 
one page in each issue to poetry. . In Honduras, a Cofoccion de 
I'oetias 11 for the first, and second grades includes short poems about 
nature, animals, the flag, the church, and the school. 

A storyteller from Jordan, who is also a writer and teacher, reports 
a wide use of poetry' in her work with children. She says, “The 
little poems I have made use of myself seem to include a wide variety 
of subjects. These subjects include the farmer, the shepherd, the 
carpenter, the telephone, the radio, the dog, many lullabies, little 
prayers, and a large collection of national songs, These national 
songs, some of which are extremely sad, make up nearly half of what 
is told to our children. In general, they are most loved when they 
are put to music.” Following is the first verse of one of these songs, 
in Arabic and in English translation : 


I Wish I Were a Farmer 

I wlah I were a farmer plowing the fields. 

Planting them and roaming In a land of mine, 
Watching them with care aa the plant* grow high 
I wiah I were a farmer planting all the seeds. 

I wish I were, I wlah I were, 

I wish I were a farmer planting all the seeds. 



“ USOM/Hortdarms, 195B. 
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Child development 

There is also an important place in the language arts program for 
hooks wh.ch stress child development and the change/ whid, tab 

hild^LV 8 fW, ! ,,,p8 ftS he U P' Themes may include . 

d s feelings toward other members of the family, his first experi 

;rr ,SU " 6 h6n,e ’ and his eXperie,,oe8 Wi,h highborn or 

"jL^Jto'r Tlm, ! R, i ,,eVd0pii th "* -PPl-entarv 

i . ' ' “ ,>a ^' 0,1 children s emotional interests. One 

Md acZ wiTi W1, , h SCh ° 01 friend3hi ^ : a **°" d combines humor' 
and action with developing responsibility for pets; a third concerns 

•he adjustment 6ftf young boy and a baby sister while their mother ’ 

goes away for a week. 1 *" Intended primarily to h e ) p Th4i children 

‘ e\e op reading skills and help them enjoy reading, these smalLbooka 

may also he useful in the social studies - program because they include 

many family details of family, school, and community. ' 

JLi'lZTZ » '-cher from Laoe for uae in th. 

intermediate graces, also may be used both for language arts and 

market** fit 'im o I''""' 8 0 ,' ,w ? «*> ''“"■*"* * nd » 'rip to the eitv 
narket, fit into the social studies curriculum. The personal side of 

warnifh and f «mily Reeling, the poetic language of the 
ext, all contribute to the language arts program.’ 1 


Summary 

The various projects mentioned in this ch.pter, and Ihe methods' 

hvT* ,OT r'“ P ' m(r cl " ldren ' s °*n experiences and writings sre 
y °. nM, «"s the only methods or subjects suitablefor language arts 

connection ’""’T’ 1 * shouW ** Pressed/ The first ifthf close 

ZZZ 'Z^ T': cuUunl ‘nd language arts and the 

importance of oral communication in building language The sec- 

ond is the close relationship between language arts another areas 
on e c u r ri cul ml' area ^ "* ^ ~ 
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CHAPTER 6. 


Developing Materials in Arithmetic 
and Science* / 


If language books come first, arithmetic books often come next in 
any materials program. Take the case of Iran. Untifrecently, all 
school subjects were included in 'one all-purpose textbook for each 
grade, containing reading, writing, arithmetic, history .geography 
anc so on. The first reader, for instance, contained only 22 pages 
on numder^work, and this material was scattered through the book 
as it might be used m weekly assignments. To correct this situation’ 
one of the first assignments in a new materials program in Iran was 

a series of graded arithmetic books. j 


Counting begins at home 

» ‘ \ 

- VI"* a,m ° S 1 t ever ^ thin g counting begins at home, with finger 
and toes with sticks and stones, with brothers and sisters and play- 
mates and animals and toys and food and flowers and eventually 
money. The more complex the world around him, the more the child 
needs to know how to add and subtract, to multiply and divi 
In arithmetics for the primary grades, the first books will toe simi- 
ar to picture dictionaries-, except that mujnbers t^ke the Jflace of 
. words I„ arithmetic workbobks f nd the ntfie i&vanAd Mtbooks 
which follow, it. is essential to’ interpret terX and 

formulas within the cultural and geographical patteSof thlanfea 
for which the books are intended. - If the books are to be use! 
legion with widely varying urtjan and rural cohditions,. it may 
be necessary to provide alternate material for the same levels. Sor 
limes .tins can be dofie by^ooseleaf lesson plans, a methodised in* 

lecent American arithmetic series, as well as in a USOM/EtliiopiJ 
, publication. * 1 

68 * * 
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Numbers on the farm 

A Haitian teacher, assigned to prepare a numbers readiness book 
for rural schools, decided to use farm animals and objects to illus-. 
trrtte numbers from 1 to 10. Through pictures of familiar things, 
the child can more easily grasp the concepts of numbers and make 
immediate use of numbers in counting baby pigs or ducks. Number 
work based on familiar context not only increases ease and speed of 
learning but enriches the life of the chi^d in making his new skills of 
*< nne practical use at home. 





Number work based on familiar context increases speed of learning. 


Experience teaching ■ 

> 

Arithmetic, one of the most practical subjects in the school curricu- 
lum, deserves to be offered to children in its most practical aspects. 
Why write arithmetic problems around the transactions in a depart- 
ment store, if^a child’s buying experience' is limited to barter and 
exchange in the village jnarket? The 'rural child will learn the use- 
- fulness and meaning of numbers more quickly if they are applied to 
crops, wat^. supply, or animals. The child of migratory* workers 
may understand wages in different areas and something about com- 
parative standards of living much earlier than the child ^ho. has 
always lived in one place and never had to consider a change in home 
surroundings. ■ .* 
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, A group of teachers who worked with migrant children in the 
Honda Everglades area cooperated in a study of the educational* 
needs of these children and the ways in which teachers could meet 
t hese needs. The report , IF orking W ith Migrant Children in School* 
us based on actual experience ov?r a number of years, and the au- 
thors spy, “If the reader is inehpedrttfplace a high trust, in experi- 
ence, he may he assured that Our cumulative experience exceeds 300 
years!'” 

The report shows , that textbooks and other school materials pre- 
pared for general use in other parts of the United States may be of 
little practical use for these children whose job experiences are be- 
yond their years and whose school experiences are woefully lacking 
In teaching such children, the teacher will need to be individually 
resourceful in adapting standard materials for local use. The fact 
that, childrefi in such situations rarely spend a full year in the same 

school makes the question of materials and teaching methods particu- 
larly crucial. , 

At the end of the report, numerous appendixes offering sample 
testing materials in language arts, arithmetic, and social studies at 
various elementary school levels are helpful in showing simplified 

methods suited to a situation where the school population is extremely 
fluid. -e J 

* v» 

* V 


Fresh examples needed 

As arithmetic skills become more complicated, it is still important 
to chose problems and examples from m^erial which interests chil- 
dren. One resourceful mathematics teacher who was building a new 
house used the problems of measurement involved in his house as the 
background for mathematics teaching in his sixth, grade. Similar 
projects with meaning for children should be selected by writers of 
tmd hematics textbooks for the intermediate grades. 


From mathematics to science ' ; 

* 

It is a very short step these days from mathematics to science. 

As rote learning gives way to “learning by doing” and the “see foF 
— , * 
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ourself’ method in education, more and more teachers, more and 
more children, need materials which will help to answer their scien- 
f ihc questions. Smentifi^nowledge flourishes in an atmosphere of 
( iscoveiy, and discovery depends on communication of ideas and 
availability of reliable educational materials to supply answers to a 
- luld s questions about the earth, the sky, the sea, and the. world of 
space around us. 

During the past quarter century in the United States, science teach- 
ing has broadened its scope to keep up with technological develop- 
ments, and has expanded its age range to include even the preschool 
child. No longer is the 6-year-old “too young for science.” Courses 
of study frojn the primary grades up have been constantly revised to 
include appropriate scientific studies at every level. And wherever 
and whenever new goals are established in science teaching new ma- 
terials are needed. \ ’ 


The new look in science materials 


To keep pace with'eonstajit revision of curriculum, materials for 
science teaching in thfc ^elgnentary schools iq the United States have 
developed in two closely related areas : revision of basic texts, and 
development of a wide range of supplementary science books. 

When the Curriculum Foundation Series was published in. 1933 
Science Stories, Book One, Was carefully edited with regard to read- 
ing difficulties and correlated with vocabularies then in use by first 
grade readers. Its' goals were outlined as follows: “Science Stories 
is more than a nature study text. It is organized with regard to 
fundamental scientific ideas; supplies a content of authentic informa- 
tion : and introduces' the scientist’s iqethod of solving problems by 
observation and experiment.”* The illustrations for this^ew de- 
parture in science texts were planned to combine appeal for the child 
with scientific validity of form and color. 

In some cases, supplementary materials for science teaching ‘hive 
served as trial balloons for pew methods and new presentation. The 
* 8 dually similar to tryout editions, except that the trade 
publisher— and the public— underwrite the expense of a limited edi- 
tion. When books of this kind prove their worth, the same ideas 
are often recast and presented in basic textbook form. 

The books by Herman and Nina Schneider are typical examples.* 


Onf * rh. Ger ‘ rU a d * frampton, «“d,WlllUm g. Gray. Preface to Science 
utortee, Hook One. Chicago : Bcott, Fore am an A Co.. 1B39 <■ 

nTwCI N wmf Chn » , ^ r ‘ ***' FiH * ° Ut ’ * Flr,t Pfrthr * ■"<* *ow Bio f 
Bigr New York : William R. Scott. Inc., 1046. 40 pp. each. 
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The first books by these coauthors, Let's Find Out and How Bio 
Big? appeared in the trade book field. Several years later, the infor- 
mation and principles embodied in these supplementary trade books 
were expanded and used in developing a complete elementary science 
textbook series. 4 




The science of weather and climate 

# 

Most children are interested ip the weather, and it has become one 
of the most important and easy introductions to science. Weather 
is important to families everywhere, not just farmers, or airplane 
pilots, or baseball players. Weather is one of the oldest and most 
vital concerns of mankind. It should be a challenging subject for 
textbook writers, with new meaning at every grade level. * 

For the first grade, there can be stories about the ways in which 
weather affects our dailyjives: the games we play, the food we eat, 
the houses we live in. Weather rhymes can describe heat and cold 
wetness and dryness, find the simplest of seasonal changes. 

At the second-grade level, weather units may include material about 
a child s neighborhood, the trees and plants, the birds and other 
animals. At the third-grade level, community aspects may be em- 
phasized in relation to occupations, transportation, housing, and 

At the fourth grade, emphasis in many schools shifts to a wider 
outlook, and may include material op life in other countries. Stories 
ma / oufc why desert people use^amels and mountain people 
use turnkeys, or the effects* of .Reasons on plants and animals and 
people. Activities may include simple classroom experiments. The 
material is increasingly varied, as the child’s world expands to include 
other countries and eventually outer space. 

Rain and Shine , by Ardra Wavle,® is based on familiar experiences^ 
snow and rain, indoors and (hit. With a little imagination, similar 
books on rain and shirte could easily be worked out in Indonesia, or 
Egypt, or Alaska, although hardly a word Ojr a picture could be trans- 
lated literally. Even such a universal phenomenon as the weather ~ 
needs different interpretation for the city and country child, for the 
child in the tropics or the child who is at home in the mountains, on 
thede8ert,ornear the sea. t ' ■ 

' i * . ' . ‘ f 

0. 0 HMth * Co N m B 8chne,der - Beath ^ementary Science. Book* I-VI. Horton : 

T„ 8M P* 1 * 0 ®* r0 “ P * r ** r * nd 01e " n Blouffh, Basic Science Education Series. Editor?: 

HI- : Row. Peterson A Co. 39 pp. each. 

* Ardra Wavle. Jtain and Shine. Boston : D > C. Heath A Co., 1942. - 
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V 

Folk tales are useful, too 

It is a short step from the science of weather to folk tales which 
reveal the age-old concern with weather and some of the amusing 
proverbs and fables with which primitive people attempted to explain (■' 
good and bad weather. In New England, country folk used to rely 1 
on traditional weather signs, such as “Red sky at night, sailors’ de- 
light. Red sky m the morning, sailors take warning.” Children 
today who are brought up on more scientific weather forecasts may 
htill take delight in collecting old. weather rhymes and proving them 
false. Sometimes, a familiar fable like the one about the Sun and the 
\Y ind will point up m story form an amusing contrast between fact 
and fiction. Writers of units on weather may find some of these old 
fables good starting points for articles or stories on modem weather 


- Health and diet practices were amonir t.hA first ' 


information. 




1. KEEPING CLEAN 


se^p y 


2. CLOTHING 


/ 



■ 4. SLEEP 


S. SICKNESS 

4. the house and ^pillage 


Hygiene Book for village schools in tropical regions. 

Hygiene and ^ealth » 
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the rural elementary schools and the guidance of Eva Knox Evans, 
an experienced teacher and author. The titles Of these books are 
self-explanatory : Let's Plani Grass, Let's Liaise Pigs , The Doctor Is 
Coming , and Let's Cook Lunch. These books, illustrated with black- 
and-white drawings, were stapled and bound in soft covers. Planned 
primarily for use in schools, they could also be used by parents m 
community-education projects. 

For village schools in tropical regions, s A First Hygiene Book by 
bheila Jamieson 7 relies heavily on clear outline drawings which stress 
> the message of the text, that health and happiness‘'go together. 
Factually* the text, covers these areas: Keeping clean, clothing, food 
sleep, sickness, the house, and village. Emphasis is on good health 
habits, rather than on health hoards, although the dangers from 
germs, dirt, and spoiled food are pointed out!. Lists of foods which 
give energy and those which protect from sickness are chosen from 
those which are plentiful in the area of publication./ 

In another tropical country, a simple hygiene book for the child 
just beginning school was built aroijnd the program of a child's day, 
showing a child washing his face, brushing his teeth, and maintaining 
good health from dawn to dusk. Best results for younger children 
are obtained if the content is specific rather than general, practical 
rather than idealized. 


Practical first aid 

In order to show the practical, application of first aid instruc- 
tions, the story form is used to advantage in one section of a health 
reader for Vietnamese children. The story, which also serves to 
arouse interest, was developed from a local incident concerning a 
3-year-old who wandered into the kitchen during the afternoon siesta 
and cut lus finger with « sharp knife. This typical family anecdote, 
which could be duplicated in many hopies, supplies the incentive for 
•introducing basic rules for home accidents. Rules include safeguards 
and treatment. • • • 


Summary ' 

• . / * 

Probably there is no area of the curriculum where content changes 
are more sweeping than in science, no area where the need U> stimulate 
observation and experiment makes greater demands on the writer and 

. b 

r M T u 8h *3 I 2 pp ,m,M6 " A ^ H * 9i ™ * 1 “ South Pacific Contmlaa.on Llter.tu/. Bu- 
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teacher. - And, as in other subjects, the writer will find it important 
to keep himself informed through professional means of the current 
developments in research. 
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^ 1953. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Developing Materials for Social Studies 

/ 

ANOTHER broad and important area of the elementary curriculum 
' l wh, ? h ““ally, includes 'geography, history, and civics, 'is designated 
by the comprehensive term “social studies." 


A typical social studies program 

What is social studies! In the United States this term has been 
descnbed as follows:!“A typical social studies program helps the 
child understand Ins ehyrronment and his relationship to h, from the 
local surroundings to the universe, both past and present. It focuses at- 
tention on the soeial development of the individual and his environ- 
ment.” 1 

On the /basis of this 3efinition, a typical elementary course of study 
may be planned around these widening circles of interest: 

» Grade 1 . Living in the home and school. j ? 

Grade 2. Living in the neighborhood. * > 

Grade 8. Living fii the conipiunity. 

Grade 4. Type lands and peoples. 

Grade 5. Life in one’s own country. 

Grade 6. Life in other countries. 


T * > ’ ’ 1 j J 

^importance of geography 

v 

Whether a school curriculum is based -on indiyidtial subjeets, or 
on the broader interpretation of social studies, geography is so im- , 
portant that it may well come in for early treatment in any revision 
of textbook materiala Nowadays, in ''modem schools, the emphasis 
is on human geography. Instead of memorizing lists of exports and 
lm P° rt8 > or boundaries and population statistics, the new geography 
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textliCoks are largely concerned with such questions as: Why do w e 
eat certain foods? Why do we build certain types of houses? Wt ir 
the clothes we do ? Or earn our living from the sea or the land ? 

Before a new geography textbook series is started, publishers, edi- 
tors, and authors usually 4 have a series of ^meetings to discuss t he 
biusic areas to be covered, the sequence by grade level, and the skills 
which may be involved. Here is an abbreviated outline of the edu- 
cational objectives of a modern geography senes : 1 

1. To promote Hn unrlcrataruibtp of thp world through a knowledge of pl tl «* 
patterns, and function. 

n. A knowledge of place Is the foundation of geography.. It involves a 
familiarity with place locations and the development of a sense of 
space amt distance It seeks the answer to the question — H'heret 

b. A knowledge of imttern*. constitute the approach to the Htfudy of/ge,*. 
raphy. It involves -an understanding of the way in which places of 
similar environments can t>e groui>ed into reRions. It Reeks the answer 
to the question — Hov't 

c. A knowledge of functions represents the heart of *grnphv. It involves 
the comprehension of the relationship between man and his environ- 
ment It seeks the answer to the question— U'Aj/f 

2. To promote a better ai>preolatlon of the ImiHvrtam-e of conservation, inter 
dependence, and people. 

a. Conservation has received so much attention in modern educational 
thouRht and literature that It Is only necessary to state that this is 
an important objective of the series. 

b. Interdependence is a product of our age of speclaiizaljjon. The ideal 
of a self-sufficient entity, whether an individual or a nation, must yield 

* to the reality of the times. 

c. People are Inherent In human ReoRrapby. , In other words, -'People 
all over the world are more alik^ than they are different,’’ and “People 
all over the world have good reasons for living as they do.’’ 

3. To promote the acquisition of the of thinking geographically and 

the ability to read maps Intelligently. Skills are the result of knowledge 
put into practice. 

Research and waiting for a major series of this kind may well take 
several years and the .combined efforts of many authors, editors, 
artists, and publication experts. In the meantime, some of the au- 
thors may write several small supplementary books as byproducts 
of the main project. For ^stance, an American textbook author 
wrote small books on deserts, tropical rain forest’s, and the arctic tundra 
while her geography textbook was still in preparation. These sup- 
plementary books, about half pictures, were published and available 
for schools and libi£rjee before the textbook itself became available. 

» Land, and People, of World. Boston : Ginn A Co., 1958. 
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Supplementary units 


Closely related to a basic geography are books on products such ns 
r -e, oil, coal, and lumber. In countries where rice is a staple, a 
booklet on rice would be a natural assignment in which the author 
might bring together material tested in several classrooms. 'Ixx-al 
research might be supplemented by a study of staple foods in other 
regions where ricejs imjmrtant, as well as in regions deiv^^T on 


. • ••Jie.AV s sv i o n 

potatoes, beans, o^?om. 


HOW TO 
PREPARE 
JOUR 
GARDEN 



H your garden It a new one which you have made In big timber country you will not 
hive to dig It. 

If it ii in old firdc n or If hive mide It in grits country yeti must dig it . the soil 
will then be loose ind the roots mf the piddy will be iblc to grow well Thu will give 
you strong plintt which will hive big heids of seed» liter on 



H rherj are trees In your garden you muat cut them down oc cut away the branchei 10 that they wljl 
not make a lor of thadc. Paddy llkei plenty of tun and It llk« the ground to be clean 
I 


Unit texts on rice and other staple products supplement basic geographies The 
illustration above is from a pamphlet on rice. 


fc 


d. 
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Approaching this subject from a regional viewpoint, one serie- of 
supplementary readers offered groups of short stories about co Fee 
plantations, rubber trees, balsa wood, straw hats, bananas, and ot ier 
products. Each story was preceded by a brief factual introduci on 
explaining the importance of the product. The story itself conceri ed 
a boy or girl or a family who were engaged in cutting mahogany or 

growing and harvesting coffee or some other product. 

The editors followed the principle used in New Zealand of starting 
with selected topics for which experienced writers were available. 
The small units (48 to 64 pages) made it possible to produce bool® 
within a relatively fast time schedule. 

Another useful approach for an area with a rich tradition of handi- 
crafts would be to describe samples of native' workmanship in jewelry 
weaving, or woodcarving. If one province or village $ known for if£ 
fine baskets or fishing nets or blankets, this is enough to start a writer 
- on a usef °l assignment. Broadly speaking, the curriculum should be 
flexible enough to include the best local material available. 

In these assignments, it is important not to impose material or atti- 
tudes from other cultures. In a highly mechanized community, units 
may be planned on airplanes, electricity,., waterpower, and other 
aspects of the machine age. In a rural area, emphasis would be shifted 
to natural resources, minerals, farm products, fishing, waterpower, 
mining, ot* native crafts. * 

• « 

Flexible use of-tinit materials ’ 

* r-. S 

AJnits planned on individual subjects can usually be adapted fot 
use at several grade levels. _This makes them valuable in school 
systems where maximum use must be made of limited materials 1 
This consideration was an important one in planning a unit story- 
book, The Good Seed , prepared by a workshop member from Hon- 
duras. The book of 36 pages shows how com is grown and how many 
uses it has. / 


Everybody has a home 

t 

/Homelife is another topic with widtf appeal. Suggestions for 
developing a unit on homelife are outlined by the U.S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, which sa.ys: “Home is basic. Most children have 
root&in a home of some kind, whether it be a tepee, hogan, log cabin, 
city apartment house, pueblo or camp. Talking about the mother . 
and baby who are at home bringB the child cloeer. It is a ‘warming - 
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Oh, My Heasl 



This It Kim 1 ! house. 
iGm ho* two hens. 

Kim food* th* hens before he goes 
to ichool . 

"Gook . . . gookl Gook . , . gookl 
Hare i i poddy for yoO. 

Eat, ham. Eat." 


It it the time of th« rairu. 

It rain* and rain*. 

Evq*V day Kjjp feeds the hern . 

Before he goes to school . , 

Every day the water Is rising. 

Water floods the steps. 

Water it higher and higher. 

(/Iu*(re tod ky Adrian Cokmakcloglu 


Subjects selected should reflect the child’s own environment, as in this ry of 

of the rains in Thailand. 


tune 


up’ topic. From such a beginning, leads may go out to homelife 
activities. In these homelife activities, we find the basis for the atti- 
tudes and learnings which we empasize' in’ the child’s school 
program.” * . 

Stooaa-of family life can tte useful in suggesting desirable attitudes 
within the family or community as well as transmitting information 
about food, housing, products, and transportation. 

It frnot necessary to-treat such, assignments in a dull, factual way. 
Lois Leaski’s regional stones of the United States are imaginative as 


* 0.8. Department of the 
■for India* School*. Begin 
Institute! IMS. p. 122. 


j w 


rtor, Barest) of- Indian Affairs. 
Tear, Levels One and Two. 


• fflsiavn EftnUal (Tools 
Lawrence; Kao* : Haskell 
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well as iniormative.* In one book, she describes the economic and 
social adjustment of a family who “strike it rich'' when oil companies 
move into a farming area. In another, she gives a Actionized account 
of health and rescue work in a small Connecticut community during 
the floods whie]} followed Hurricane Diane in 1955. In Little 11 iy- 
maken t, 4 Elizabeth Coatsworth picked a typical small farm in Ms me 
as an example of year-round farming activities. First written espe- 
cially for overseas use in Germany, this book was later published 
in the United States as well. Other books written about Indian boys 
and girls in the United States are also helpful in showing how an 
author can combine factual material with a family story.® 

Several members of the first Washington workshop for the de- 
velopment of educational materials chose to write family stories 
which included religious and cultural customs of their respective 
countries, as well as descriptions of home arid school activities. 
Festival in the Royal City 6 describes the most important national 
holiday in Laos, the celebration to welcome the New Year, as exper- 
ienced by a family of city children. The book is intended to preserve 
information about the old traditions and culture of Laos, as well as 
to, describe modern ways of living, eating, and dressing. JProm 
this book, children who live in smaller communities in Laos willleam 
how the New Year Festival is celebrated ip the Royal City. 

Two other supplementary books for social studies are GUlsKciw, a 
Village Story, 7 from Ethiopia, and His Best Friend , T from Vietnam. 
Both of these emphasize school and the importance of education, as 
well as friendship between boys wi^h different family backgrounds. 


Folk tales — the mirror of a people 

Folk tales are valuable not only for language arts but for resource 
material in social studies. Such tales often reveal important aspects 
of history, civics, food, climate, and many social and religious cus- 
toms. Folk tales may not tell how to avoid disease or how to develop 
any special skill, but they are useful source materials as well as liter- 
ary material for educational research. Since folk tales reflect in 
miniature the way people in any culture think, feel, believe, and 

4 Elisabeth CoatkVorth. Little Hay maim. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1849... 

•Ann Nolan Clark. In My Mother ’* Houee. New York: Viking Pre*a, 1941 ; Evelyn 
Lampman. Noraho Sitter. Garden City. N.Y. : Doubleday A Co.. 1900; and Florence 
Ha ye* Good Luck Feather. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Co., I860. 

* See Workthop Sampler, p. 30-37. 

T Excerpt* from the*e two title* may be found In the Work^yfp Sampler. 
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GASHAW, A VILLAGE STORY 

Chapter I. CihIiWt 



hA'"‘ 

»a,. i fijy 
- C I ' 


HUttrmtwJ fcy AMmn Caimmkckiylt 


Far, far In the country. In the snail 
villoge of Setems, lived a little boy 
nomed Gashaw. ''His parents owned part 
of the village farm, which extended far 
and wida in all directions from the village . 

Gashaw was the only young boy In 
the village. Ha hod naithar brothar, nor 
sister, ploy mat* nor ha I par of his own 
aga. Ha woks up with tha aarly sun, 
raody to do his there In tha vllloga work. 

Evary morning. Gash aw ran along 
littla allays, from housa to housa, and 
from farm to farm, to gathar tha farm 
cattla and to taka thorn to tha fields whore 
they would graze during tha day. Ha 
drove them along tha main street which 
was a continuation of all tha allays. It 
wound Ilka a king snake crawling uphill, 
leading to tha village grazing field. It 
alio continued, zigzagging and stretching 
to tha main highway tan miles away. 

Looking bock at his shodow dancing 
behind him, Gashaw made his way up and 
down the hills. He held his stick over his 
right ihouldor and his flute stuck out from 


his Breast pocket, ready for any moment 
of leisure. His bog of lunch hung from 
his left hand, and the hard of cattla 
trotted in front of him like soldiers of war 
marching before their general. 

In the meadow, when the cattla 
scattered to feed in the tall grass, Gashaw 
amused himself by running and jurying. 
He would butt the young spring calves 
with his head. If the herd scattered too 
far, he would round them up, running 
here and there with the q>eed of a fright- 
ened deer, to bring them together again. 

When he thought the sun was over- 
head, he stood erect and proved it by his 
disappearing shodow. *lt is not yet time 
to eat," he would say if hit shadow was 
still long on the ground. 

After lunch, he ran down to the river, 
and scooped up water to quench his thirst. 
Then he said his thanks to God, as his 
father did after every meal: 'Thanks be 
to the Almighty God who created the 
heavens without a pillar and spread the 
earth for his creatures to Inhabit." 


< 


Tree*, plena, animals, and food ate woven into the story of an Ethiopian village boy. 
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behave, they have been called the mirror of a people and the cenvnt 
of society. 

Geographical material may often be introduced by the use of f. Ik 
tales. This was one purpose of a group of Liberian folk tales < . »L 
lected from tribal storytellers a*id adapted for use with fourth-gmde 
children in Liberian schools. A close study of Tales of Sunshine 
and Shadoir 8 will also reveal many significant facts about Liberian 
wayp of thinking and feeling. This revelation of manners and cus- 
toms is not only a byproduct of collecting folk talas but an important 
reason for including them in any materials program. 


History and civics 


Civic virtues and pride in national tradition must also be considered 
as a theme for educational materials in^jny country, new or old. 
Sometimes, by the cjvance of location, immediate local history is 
also significant in a wider sense. Local heroe^ may have been explor- 
ers, generals, or inventors, thus helping to give the child and his 
environment an identification with history. 

More often, it is necessary to seek some simple symbol around which 
love oC country and pride in national traditions may be centered. 
Sometimes, literature inay’ supply this focus, sometimes history, some- 
times the flag or the national anthem. The flag is used as a symbol 
in Ann Clark’s booklet for the American Indian 9 and also in a 
Haitian primer, My Flag , prepared for use in grades 2 and 3 in 
Haiti. The Haitian booklet (32 pages) is not narrowly patriotic 
but includes consideration for other nationalities and other flags. Its 
purpose is fourfold : 

1. To develop in pupil# love and respect for the flag. 

2. To form in them early the custom of celebrating Flag Day. 

< 3. To develop in them a sympathetic understanding of their flag and ill who 

work -for their flag and their country. 

4. To help them to recognize and respect the flags of other countries. 

Supplementary material prepared by the author of the Haitian 
booklet, suggests activities for the children in celebrating Flag Day. 

The brief picture history, which gives an overall view ih pictures 
»nd text of the outstanding events in a nation’s history, is an assign- 
ment which attracts many writers. It Is unfortunately one of the 


• Excerpt In Workihop Sampler, p. 88-89. 

•U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affair* The Flag of My Country. 
Navaho NewWorld Reader*. 2. Lawrence. Kan a : Haakell Institute, Feb. 1946. 80 pp. 
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ni'»st difficult assignments carry out, demanding extensive research, 
b» th for text and pictures, arid careful planning in order to keep 
niujor and minor events in balance. It should not ordinarily be at- 
tempted except by experienced writers with plenty of time and re- 
search materials. 

Besides, books of this kind, though brief in text /and supported by 
illustrations, do not have much meaning for children until they al- 
ready know many of the basic historical events. This drawback is 
supported by the rules of learning, which remind us that children 
learn more easily when they progress from the specific to the general. 


My Flog 


"For the flog 
For the country 
Let us educate ^ 
our children." 



Today is May 18. 

Today is Flag Day. 

This is an important day 
for my country. 

This is the birthday 
of my flag. 

In all cities, 

in all villages of Haiti, 

in my village, 

many flags are displayed. 

I like my flag. 

I like its beautiful colon. 
The blue looks like 


I like its emblem. 

The palm tree looks like 
a giant soldier, 
ready to defend my flog. 

When I see my flog , 

I remember my dear mother. 
I remember her caresses, 
her core for me, and 
for Mary, my little sister. 

When I see my flag, 

I think of my good father. 

I think of his work. 

He works always 
for his children. 


the pure blue sky of my country. 

The red looks like . for his family, 

the royal polnclana blossom. . " ^ for his country. 


The flag is used u s symbol to tedc£> civics in this Haitian social studies reader. 


2 
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Young heroes and heroines 

► ^ 

In many schools, it has been found more satisfactory to introduce 
the study of history through stories of important national holidnvs, 
which already have some meaning for children, or through true 
stories of boys and girls who took part in some great , events, or later 
became famous. Even a few stories of this kind, based on fact, will 
go a long way toward making history seem real to boys and girls of 
today. In a recent anthology, called .4 Cavalcrtde of Young Amer- 
(ran*,™ Carl Camier has assembled 33 true stories of American boys 
and girls who, made some contribution to their country’s development 
While they were still in their teens. Not all of these youngsters 
achieved lasting fame. Some are well-known names; others are 
obscure drummer boys or valiant girls who took a minor part in 
great, events. * 

Short biographical uaits 

\ 

Another practical approach |p history is through short biographies, 
like the ^Series on Real People^ edited by Frances Cavanah." These 
biographies, issued in units of 36 pages, are illustrated booklets, each 
one describing highlights in the life of an important person, includ- 
ing Indians, pioneers, explorers, and presidents. 

Short biographies have many uses in a materials program. They 
will supplement the history textbooks and provide legitimate mate-' 
rials for developing civic pride and national loyalties. 

In selecting heroes and heroines for a series of biographies, care 
should be taken tsr / select people who represent a cross section of 
community antinational achievement. Folk heroes and religious 
leaders should be included, as well as military and political person- 
alities; women as well as men ; poets and artists as well as explorers. 
If some national leaders or inventors have made a contribution to 
world history, it is wise to include them. 

In a collection of Brazilian heroes, the author included an emperor, 
a soldier, an industrialist, a composer, a pioneer in aviation who became 

“Carl Conner, ed. A Cavalcade •/ Young American*, New York: Lothrdp, Lee t 
8bepard, 1968. 

" France# Cavanah, *4. “Berlea on Heal People.” Kranitton, III. : Row. Peteraon k 
Co. The eerie* Include* 48 titles, keyed to 6th and 8th grade. Also nee Jeanette Eaton. 
Leader* in Other Lands, Hlatorj on the March aerie*. Grade 4. Boaton : D. C. Heath 8 

Co., I960. 
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world famous, and a genefal who protected the Indians from 


In a similar book about Puerto Rico, the author selected an ex- 
plorer, a priest, a doctor, and a farmer. Based on old family archives 
and government documents, each incident concerned a member of 
m fictitious >f Ponce de Leon's soldier- 

settlers. 


biographies importance from different 

parts of the world. Starting with episodes from the life of Mohandas 
Gandhi, this author planned to choose other |>eople of worldwide 
importance. 


Lives to remember 

Final choice of biographical subjects will depend on national back- 
ground, age level of the children, and other special considerations. 
The list of names that follows is only a sampling of the possible in- 
teresting men and women- who are suitftble subjects for textbook 
writers. Names have been grouped topically, with only a few in each 
group, so that others can be added to suit the cultural backgrounds 
of your own country or continent. Tli# inclusion of a few people 
who are still alive is a a conscious attempt to bring history up to date 
for young readers. 

Explortri : Marco Polo, Columbus, Magellan. Humboldt Uvlngaton. Shackle- 
ton. Nansen, Stefansson, Roy Chapman Andrews, William Beebe. Piccard. 
Tensing. 

Political leader!: Cyrus the "Great, Pericles, Julius Caesar, Jeadne d’Arc. 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson. Napoleon, Queen Victoria, Henri Chris- 
tophe, Santander, Abraham Lincoln. 

Religion! leaden: Buddha, Lao-tie, Confucius, Moses, Christ, Mohammed, 
fit Francis, Martin Lather, Wllliatn Penn. 

Mathematician! and irientiiti: Archimedes, Omar Khayyam, Cojiernlcus, 
Galileo, Newton, Pierre and Marie Carle, Einstein. 

Inventor i: Gutenberg, James Watt Franklin, Alexander Bell, Marconi, Edi- 
son, Alfred Nobel, Santos Dumont Orville and Wilbur Wright. 

• Biologist! and natural scientist!: Charles Darwin, Louis Pasteur, Luther 
Burbank, George Washington Carver. 

8ocial service: Clara Barton, Carlos Finlay, Jane Addams, Helen Keller, 
Albert BchweKser. 

World Uterature: Homer, Shakespeare, Duiuaa. Cervantes, Dickens, Steven- 
son, Mark Twain, Tolstoi, Tagore. 


exploitation. 


Another 



planned a series of brief 


5063 IS 0-59—7 




A Bolivian legend emphasizes the Importance of corn as a bask food. 
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(.teat legends 


Closely related to history, and sometimes difficult to separate from 
i . are the great hero legends or epics. These are not to be con/ used . 
" it h the simpler folk tales which reflect the life of the common j>eople, 
t heir joys and sorrows, t heir jokes umHheir sujierst it ions. 

Hem legends are often rooted in history but have l*een so changed 
and magnified over the ye-ars that it is ho longer easy to separate 
fact from fiction. Almost every country has such hero tales, some 
well known only to a small national group; some which have beeji 
translated into many languages. 

Nearly everyone has heard of Homer'* Iliad and Odyssey, °f 
Malory's, stories of King Arthur and his^Cnights* and the Ramayana 
from India. Few jieople outside Iran know alniut the great Persian 
epic, the Shah-Nameh, which recounts the dramatic strugglesof early 
Persian kings. The Persian epic, like so many traditional legends, is 
a long narrative poem which must lie adapted if it is to be used for 
children. This was done recently. by an Iranian author, in Farsi, 
and a companion edition prepared in English for secondary school 
indents. 

1,-egends of this kind are worth discovering and rewriting for ap- 
propriate age levels. They reveal important aspects of social history 
and can provide effective introduction for children to. more advanced 
study of history and political development. 

/ 

Summary 


The social studies program is so large and so closely linked with 
other areas of the curriculum that it is hard to develop a well-balanced 
program for materials production. Special care should be taken to 
examine the needs of all the grades and all the various possibilities 
for new materials before selecting those which will have priority. 

One practical suggestion might well be applied here. Wien faced 
-with many choices of subject and grade levels, it is often most ’satis- 
factory to start with materials for third and fourth grade®, and then 
expand with books for upper and lower grades. This starting point 
is practical for two reasons: (1) Because m many cases books for this 
level are a little easier to write; anti (2) because, when finished, they 
can be used in -a. limited way both for younger and older children, ^ 
until the supporting books at other levels are ready- 
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Manuals and Workbooks: Aids for 

Teaching arid Learning 

* 

SUPPOSE NOW that the^textbook on which you have spent so 
much time and effort is finally finished. One of vour concerns as 
you planned and wrote t ho book was that the teacher would. use it, 
as you intended it should be used. To insure this as far as possible, 
you should prepare a teachers’ guide or manual. 

s 

. \ 

What is a teachers’ manual? 

' -» 

A teachers’ manual has been defined as a publication to take the 
place of a sympathetic supervisor. Its purpose is to help. the teacher' 
use the textbook effectively and to give additional information. 
Some .teachers seldom look at a manual; others are lost without one. 
The practical approach may lie somewhere, bet ween these extremes. 

Most series of elementary textbooks in the United States have a 
teachers’ manual to accompany each book. Many tradebooks are also 
published in text editions which have exercise® and suggestions for 
broadening the use of books in the classroom. I-eaflets to guide 
teachers in their effective use also accompany many school newspapers. 


What will your manual contain? 

The following paragraph from the letter of an elementary super- 
visor suggests the need^for manuals or guides and what the contents 
should be : 

We believe that a specific guide should be written for use of them books. 
This guide should indicate when a certain book should be introduced, how 
introduce It, what specific abilities should J*e developed in certain pages and in 
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certain books, how to study the new words that appear in the different pap a, 
etc. These are Just examples of what should appear In the guide, not n 
exhaustive list. 



• Background material 

A good manual will include material to broaden the teacher’s back- 
ground in the subject, and it will suggest different methods of pre- 
senting the material. Usually the manual will describe the. series 
as a whole and state the general objectives. It will' describe the 
organization of each book in the series with a brief description of 
the content of each, together with the basic skills to be developed. 
For the book it will accompany, there will be an overview of the pro- 
gram for that year. The manual will give objectives for the year, 
list the skills to be developed, and suggest classroom procedures, such 
as exploring children’s backgrounds. If the senes has new features, 
these will be described. / 


Suggestions for teaching 

A useful manual will usually include suggestions for teaching each 
chapter. It will give the concepts or big ideas which are to be de- 
veloped in each chapter, and suggest approaches for doing this. For 
instance, you may feel that it is necessary to suggest different ways a 
teacher in a city and a teacher in the rural area might handle the 
material. In your manual, the teacher will find suggestions for the 
major activities of the unit or chapter. The manual Will provide 
helps for evaluating the material in each chapter. Suggestions for 
reading maps and interpreting pictures also belong in the manual. 
The references for the teacher and for the pupils which you include 
for each chapter are an important and valuable part of the manual. 

It is well to include suggestions for the teacher on how to introduce 
the new book to the children. You cannot assume that everyone will 
know how to do this effectively and you should therefore give this 
informat ion in detail, beginning with the table of contents, the organi- 
zation within the chapters, tables and appendix if there is one, the 
index, apd the glossary. 

You may also wish to indicats the sections into which the chapter 
will be divided and outline plans for these lessons. Such a plan 
may include drill on unusual words children will meet for the first 
time,, detailed discussion of concepts that are given earlier in the 
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Exerrises provide opportunity for developing musculnr coordination and practice 

in writing number*. 


overview of the book, drill to develop special skills, and the use of 
helpful materials such as maps, pamphlets, charts, and similar ma- 
terials. Your suggestions on how to correlate the subject of your 
book with other subjects in the school program can make up another 
valuable section of the manual. 


Reference materials 

A helpful feature of a manual is a cumulative list of references 
for the entire book. These references should be divided into those for 
the teacher and those for the pupils. This section should also contain 
the information the teacher may need in order to answer or explain, 
the exercises in the text. 
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Manuals may differ > 

-. * 

The preceding section outlines the usual content of a teacher’s man- 
ual. Certain sections or points may be given greater or less emphasis 
depending upon the subject, the preparation of the people who v ill 
use the manual, and the conditions under which it will be used. 

For instance, a member of the 1958 Washington workshop, who 
wrote a book on teaching arts ^nd crafts in the schools of Thailand, 
felt it yras important to write a very detailed manual. The subject 
Had only recently been added to the curriculum and few teachers had 
a background for teaching it- In preparing the manual, the author 
not only included information to give a 'background on arts and crafts 
in the curriculum, but added material on child development' and 
what a teacher might expect from children at various stages in their 
development, and at different grade levels. 

Tn a guide to accompany a number readiness book for children 
of Haiti, the author also stressed child development as related to 
number development. Here, too, the book was a new venture and 
teachers needed guidance in making the best use of it Detailed sug- 
gestions for interpreting pictures and also for developing muscular 
coordination were given in the manual. 

The author- artist of a Bolivian picture dictionary felt that a 
^teachers’ guide should accompany it since it was the first picture 
dictionary for children produced in that country. The following 
excerpt shows how he presented his guide : 

Mi Primer Dieriotutrio, a picture dictionary, will have a Anal section to pro- 
vide practical review for the child who still needs a great deal of practice 
In order to understand and use new Words. This section also deals with the 
environment and Interests of Bolivian children. It will help them to Inter- 
pret what they see. By answering the questions which accompany each 
group of objects, they will learn to think and exercise judgment rather than 
merely to memorize words. 

The objects in this Anal pictorial review section are labeled bnt not defined. 
The Illustrations will be simply done so that the children may easily under- 
stand the meaning of each word. 

There are pictures of family groups, clothing, flood, animals, birds, trees, 
fruits, flowers, and minerals. The flag and map of Bolivia Is Included. And 
to give a beginning in using abstract words, shapes and colors have been 
r / added, as well as drawings to represent days, months, and seasons. Ques- 
tions about these objects are listed below each picture page, such as: How 
many of these animals can yon name? Which of these foods do yon eat? 
• Name the days yon go to school. In which month Is yoor name day? Gan 
yon find the capital of Bolivia on the map? 






Learning is serious business for these Bolivian children. 


Sample lesson plan 

The author of a beginning first reader for the children in Honduras 
also prepared a teachers’ manual to accompany it. Realizing that 
many teachers in his country were inexperienced in teaching through 
an activity program, he included a detailed lesson plan suggesting 
various activities to develop the three general sections — dramatiza- 
tion, analysis, reports — into which his manual was divided. 

Let’s observe the teacher in the classroom and .listen to her teach 
a sample lesson which might begin like this : 

Teacher : Yesterday we saw a picture of the family. 

Will you, Peter, give the names of the members of the family? 

• Peter: In the family, there are Mary, John, Father, Mother, am) the dog 

Palomo. 

Teacher: Today we have a new picture, with a little story. Let’s see who 
remembers the name of this girl. * 

{Children answer.) 

You read It, Juana. 

Juana: That name la Mary. 

Teacher: Now, eee what happened to Mary in this picture. 

(Children answer.) 


- .. : • .'.--.-,- 1 .., ~ . .. . ... .. -- 
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Julio : She Is getting wet It Is raining, and she is running. 

Teacher: How can we say that it is raining, using our hands? 

Children: Like this (moving their hands to Indicate falling rain). 


Manual on singing in the curriculum 


In Haiti, years of experience in using traditional and original' 
songs to fit many curriculum areas finally resulted in a collection 
of Haitian songs called Learning by Singing. The compiler made 
extensive notes for other teachers, based on his own experience with 
these songs, showing how to use music in the classroom to best advan- 
tage. “Singing,” he wrote, “has not only artistic and recreational 
value, but its educational aspect must also be considered. By songs 
pupils can learn many important and interesting things with more 
enthusiast than by some.lessons that may be too dry or by an exercise 
that is sometimes too tedious. . . . According to my experience, this 
use of singing will help make easier the teachers’ hard task, which is 
the physical, social, and moral formation of Haitian youth, and the 
improvement of our rural communities.” 

More than 50 songs grouped according to the following areas were 
included in the collection : 


1. Sotfg* to our Creator. 

2. The family. 

3. The school. 

4. Our native land. 

5. Oar national flag. 

6. Gardens, trees, and fralts. 


7. Health and play. 

8. The farmer’s friends. 

9. Songs to dramatise. 

10. Songs for excursions and picnic*. 

11. Songs for Christmas. 

12. Folk songs. 


Guidance for college students 


\ 


Originality is an asset in writing a manual, as it is in many other 
types of writing. An interesting presentation of a guide for the 



Cartoons help to interpret a guide for mulanr-teadien. * 
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c rientation of college students, which made it of value to teachers 
well as to students, was used by another member of the first Wash- 
ington workshop for the development of educational materials. 

The author used a direct, informal style in his waiting, and added 
r.irtoons to catch and hold the attention. One section begins like this : 

If you are nervous, If you are scared, if you look like a wreck^do you know 
why? 

Is Is because there are so many questions in- your mind which you have not 
had to solve before? Is it because ... 9 

you think you are alone? 
you don't know anybody? - 

you have a fear of failure? 
you are far from your family? 

Try to And out the reasons for your troubles. If they come from lade of 
friends, know that yon are not alone. All freshmen feel the same way that 
you do. If your trouble comes from fear of failure, you may be sure that all 
freshmen feel the same way. There’s no donbt about It. You are at the 
beginning of a new life. 1 1 will help If you make a'strong start. 

t * 


Questions for discussion 

* 

Several workshop members who had written supplementary ma- 
terials for the schools of their countries also prepared brief guides 
for use with children in primary grades, suggesting puppet plays 
and topics for discussion. Such helps, they felt, were particularly 
needed since supplementary materials had hot been in general use 
in their schools. 

The author of a life of Gandhi for young people of his country 
added questions for discussion to accompany each chapter. The 
questions for the last chapter of his book follow : 

1. “As s freedom fighter Gandhi brought victory without s sword." Substan- 
tiate this statement 

2. Why Is he known as a great soul? 

S. Give a brief account of Gandhi's different achievements. 

4. What Is his life's message? 

5. Why was his life full of glory? 

i . '• 

Help or hindrance? 


Are teachers’ manuals a help or hindrance! Manuals, like text- 
books, receive their share of criticism. Some critics believe that man- 
uals tend to be used as a crutch father than an aid. Others believe 
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that teachers lean upon manuals too long and do not exercise initia- 
tive or develop creative teaching. Following a manual, still otherp 
maintain, prevents the teacher from taking into consideration indi- 
vidual differences in the class. 

Those who favor use of manuals say that the manual, like the text, - 
must be used wisely to be effective. The young teacher who is over- 
whelmed at being in complete charge of a classroom with its many 
duties and different subjects will find a manual a real aid. Even the 
experienced teacher who returns to teaching after many years’ absence 
from the classroom will make good use of a manual to guide her 
through new activities and new subjects in the curriculum. Even 
more in need of the help a manual can give is the substitute teacher 
who needs specific suggestions for the task at hand. 


What is a workbook? 


« stated, a workbook is a book in which the pupil writes . 1 
ten the place of the slate on which children practiced exer- 
cises in penmanship, wrote answers to questions which the teacher 
placed on the blackboard, and repeated drills in arithmetic and spell- 
ing. When the slate was filled, it was erased. When the workbook 
is filled, it can be discarded. Intelligently used, a good workbook 
can be an effective aid to learning. But even the best workbook on 
never substitute fen* a teacher. 

m 


Writing your workbook 

* 

The preparation of a good workbook is not a simple writing as- 
signment, and you must have clearly in mind the function you wish 
the workbook to fulfill. It requires imagination, originality, and 
creativeness similar to that needed to produce a good textbook. You 
must plan and prepare your workbook in such a way that it will test 
the pupil’s understanding of the subject, provide an opportunity to 
apply his newly acquired information, or give additional practice 
needed to develop skills. With careful preparation, your workbook 
will supplement the text and provide materials or suggest activities 
that will stimulate the pupils to learn more about the subject. 

1 ®. QoetJtln Johnson'! "Tbo Workbook Story** In i abort history a f tho dorolopaaaat of 
the workbook In tbo United Staten. Mahore' WseMy, voL ITS, No. », Mar. 1. ISM, 
a SO-M. 
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How the pupil uses the workbook 

When you have completed your part of the workbook, then it is 
n-ady for the pupils. The pupil uses the workbook in various ways. 
What the pupil writes in the workbook varies with the subject and 
the' skills and attitudes which he is expected to develop. He may 
w rite original material or make original sketches to show his inter- 
pretation of what he has read in the text. He may gather additional 
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material and information from sources other than the text, wi te 
letters, solve puzzles or riddles based on the subject. He may supi ly 
missing words to complete sentences. 

A workbook to accompany a first reader for children of Costa R a 
had various types of exercises, as shown in the sample page: 

The author-artist of a picture dictionary for Bolivia was concern od 
that children be taught to think and interpret rather than to mem- 
orize only. His dictionary, therefore, has a section of exercises for 
children, including the following on recognizing shapes: 



Another exercise headed “What do you know ?” has lists of 20 verbs 
and nouns, together with questions to test pupils’ comprehension. 

Tim following excerpt from a workbook to accompany a fourth- 
grade geography provides for practice in using an encyclopedia: 

An encyclopedia five* information about people, places and things. The facta 
are under headings arranged in alphabetical order. 

1. If yon wanted to find out about rice, what volume would you use? Under 
what letter would you look? 
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2. If you wanted to read about wheat frown In India In the winter months. 

what volume* would you use? Under what would you look? 

S. If you wanted to know about oil In Saudi’ Arabia, what two roluniea^Rould 
you use? 


Summary 

The use of workbooks is a subject on which many teachers and 
supervisors disagree. Whether they are a help or a hindrance to the 
learner usually depends upon the workbook and on the way it is used. 

In an article on the use of workbooks,* I>r. Richard Madden sug- 
gests that teachers judge the value of workbooks by answering the 
question, “What would pupils be doing if they were not using work- 
books? Is the workbook activity worth while, or is it busy work? 
I)o the exercises stimulate the child to think in performing them 
or do they involte only memorization of facts from the textbook?" 
Dr. Madden concludes, “The workbook is a tool in education 
which may be used well or may be used badly. A highly competent 
teacher may have greater need of it with a class of 40 than with a 
class of 25. An inexperienced teacher may hpve more need for its use 
than he will have after he gains experience. A teacher well pre- 
pared in most curriculum areas may profit by use of a workbook in 
h\f^ weaker areas, but he must prevent it from becoming a crutch.” 
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CHAPTER 9 


Factors in Readability 

ONE MAIN OBJECTIVE of every Writer is communication. When 
vou. have something to say worth saying, you should, express it as 
simply and clearly and interestingly as possible, sa> that it will reach 
i he maximum number of readers. 

Once the organization and approach of a writing project have been 
settled, the next important step' is to explore the use of language as 
a means of communication. What is it that makes one piece of writ- 
ing easy to read, and another one difficult ? Which is more im- 
|>ort&nt— is it the number of words, tlie order of words, sentence 
structure, length of sentences, the re|>etition of familiar words, the 
length of paragraphs, or the use of adverlts and transitional phrased? 
Are there other factors? Can it all In? reduced to a readability 
formula? , 

What is readability? 

It would be very convenient if readability were entirely or even 
largely dependent on the application of a formula. In that case, 
preparation of textbooks would be easy, and books for every purpose 
would roll off the presses as neatly and quickly as bicycles from an 
assembly line. Instead, readability is a combination of factors, some 
tangible, some intangible. Some factors can be scientifically de- 
scribed; others are as unpredictable as the weather. l>r. Helen 
Mackintosh 1 has described readability in general terms as u the right 
book, the right child, the ‘right time.’’ Experienced teachers will 
recognize the truth of this observation. The question is : How do we 
attain this ideal? How can hooks be written and made available so 
that the teacher will have the right book for the right child at the 
right time ? 

In attempting to reach this goal, readability factors may be divided 

into two groups — the interests of the child, and the difficulty of the 
* . 

‘Dr. Heirs Mackintosh to Chief of Elementary School* Section. Office oi^Edocatlon, 
D.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

MUI6 0-5*— • 
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text. A writer should never forget that reading is a two-way pro 
which depends as much on what the child brings to the page ■ oa 
what the page offers to the child. • 

What the child brings to the page 

* ? 

First, let us summarize the factors which the child brings to the 
page. Some of these have already been specifically mentioned. 
Olners have been implied in references to cultural backgrounds and 
national traditions. The most important of these are' 

- ^ t 

^ 1. Cultural and environmental factor* 

Z Previous learning experience*. 

A Interest* of the child at various developmental levels. 

It is important for the writer to understand these factors. Soma 
may be matter for special testing or research. Some will require 
brief local inquiry. Some may be part of universal knowledge 
which may be applied with discrimination in many learning situa- 
tions. I >et us consider briefly each of these factors. 

Cultural and environmental factor n . — Educators today are agreed 
that “the content of reading materials should reflect the culture and 
environment of those to be taught." This idea is implicit in the spe- 
cial materials produced by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Upited 
States and in general patterns of learning accepted by educational 
psjjchologists.* There is no quarrel with the self-evident truth of 
this major premise. 

Local conditions of climate, housing, occupations, and food should 
also be taken into consideration, along with cultural backgrounds, 
religious concepts, and social customs. If research on these subjects 
■ 18 not available, a beginning can be made bv advisory teams who may 
prepare questionnaires and interview local authorities. ‘ This method 
has been used with success by units dealing with small tribal groups 
in the United State*. 

Previous learning experiences . — The nature and character of the 
learning process must be taken into consideration in shaping material. 
That children respond differently at different chronological age levels, 
and also according to their previous school experiences, affects both 
,skills to be taught and the subject matter of the proposed text. 

Readability often depends on a child's preschool and out-qf-school 
experiences with language, or numbers, or mechanical processes. If 
such information is not available in your school area, standardized 
tests may be given to provide some basis.for judgment 

* William 8. Gray. PrtUminu r» Surety on Metko4$ of' Tracking Heating oni Writing 
Educational Studio* and Document*, No. V. Part 1. Pari* : UNESCO, July 18BU, p. 84. 
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Every textbook must take into account tf»e chitdreo'i in cere* A Third-grade chil- 
dren eager to learn. 


Children* interest *. — The importance of interest qualities for teach- 
ing and learning affects all phases of any school system, not only 
materials, and has been accepted in principle for many years. In 
practice, the qualities of interest have often been overlooked in the 
preparation of school texts. Manifestations of children’s interests 
may vary from one culture to another, but educational research indi- 
cates certain basic similarities. Care must be taken to interpret these 
interests in relation to factors of culture and environment. 

In discussing children's interests and development, Dr. Paul Witty 
sounds a useful warning. “Specialists in reading are fully aware 
that some interests are transitory and some are unworthy of exten- 
sion.” It is the responsibility, especially of the teacher and textbook 
writer, to extend children’s natural interests. Starting from the 
known, *you can advance to the unknown. 

Emotional dei'elopment . — Along with other factors in readability, 
the importance of tlje child’s emotional development in relation to 
reading interests needs to be kept in mind. This is often quite as 
relevant as the more obvious interest levels of different age groups 
in animals, humor, or adventure. 

Among children’s emotional needs which may find satisfaction in 
/lawks and contribute to reading interest and comprehension are: 
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Need for security — material, emotional, intellectual, and spiritual; 
need to belong^ need to love and be loved ; need to achieve ; need 
change ; need mr esthetic satisfaction. 


or 


What the page offers to the child 

So much for the first group of factors in readability, factors which 
the child brings to the page and which must be kept constantly be- 
fore you as you write. Hand in hand with these child-centered fac- 
tors are the book-centered factors which are manifest in fhe physical 
appearance of the book and the language structure of the, text. 

Type and illustrations . — Type and illustrations play their part in 
determining readability of educational materials. It is particularly 



dranchi to entro a I huer^.o. 
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Manchita come mucho. 

Come! Come! Come! 

Come. la comida verde. 


Simple sentence*, combined with simple line drawing*, are suitable for early reading 

material*. 
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Rosa takes the flowers into the 
house. 

She puts them in water in a bowl. 
She gives themed flower to Maria 
Maria puts at over her ear. ^ 
She says, ">hank you, mother.” 


Black and white drawing! make an attractive page in this firtt reader. 

difficult to generalize about type sizes and styles because of different 
alphabets, but there are a few guiding principles.* a First of all, the 
I type chosen should be simple in form rather than elaborate; second, 


* A dl*cuialon of tbeae principle* will be found In Report* and Paper* on Mma* Com- 
munication, No. 22. Pari* : UNESCO. June 1907. 
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Thfa waU-pUaoad pm* Aowi bow type and Uloattatioa cut aid readability. 

J 


it should conform to the style of handwriting most generally used is 
your country; third, capital letters should be avoided for solid text 
The size of type is also important but must be judged in relation to 
length of line, number of letters in the alphabet, and use of white 
space generally. A common mistake both in books and magazines it 
the use of too long a line. 4 Three or four inches, allowing about 40 
characters to a line in European alphabets, is a desirable length, with 
a longer line and smaller type acceptable for more experienced 
readers. 

4 Ktetit wrrti m pattavas at * 7 * mthi U la raaMas 14 Stmat Iib|m|w an 
mbhuM hr WlBtaa S. Ora; la fU PaeaMa# a/ S aa « a» mU WrtHmg. 
aa VteSaaMatal Maaattea, X. Part*: UVKSOO, IMS. Saa afc. ID. a 4S-S0. 
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Influence of general format. — Illustrations and their placement on 
ti e page may be very important in organizing factual material for 
readability and comprehension. Sometimes, as the illustrator of a 
fiictbook develops his illustrations, he discovers that the author has 
not stated his facts clearly, or has combined ideas which should be 
presented separately. In this case, the author should rewrite his 
material clearly before the illustrator proceeds. 

The page layout and organization of material in a handbook for 
nursing aids' in -hospitals is a good example of the functional use of 
page layout, together with use of white space, and a second color, to 
show relationship of material. The arrangement of the page also 
clarifies ideas and shows steps in using forceps which could not be 
explained so clearly. by words alone. 

Increasing attention to good book design, which includes general 

format, page layout, choice of type and illustrations, suggests a few 

rules for guidance : 

® » 

1. Type and Illustrations aboald not overlap. They should occupy eeparate 


2. Color should not be allowed to obecure type. 

3. Variations In type may be need for emphasis, but should not be conflicting 
In design, nor should too many variations In type be used In the same 
publication. 

4. White space la an element In design, which should be used for margins to 
frame the type, or to set off the Illustrations. 

5. Illustrations which are planned to clarify or- supplement the text should 
be checked carefully for suitability. 

Form and structure of language. — Finally, in determining reada- 
bility, the form and structure of the languages used must be carefully 
considered. In his recent report on the influence of the type of lan- 
guage on reading programs, Dr. Gray divides the languages of the 
world into three groups : • 

1. Word concept character, or Ideographs, aa In Chinshs. 

2. Syllable-sound characters/ as In Cherokee Indian or Japanese. 

8. Letter-soand characters, as in all alphabetic languages. 

Even among alphabetic languages, differences in grammar, vo- 
cabulary, or sound patterns make it hazardous to transfer writing 
techniques which are baaed on structure from one language to another. 

I 

Use of word lists in the United States 

In the United States, vocabulary building through wordlists has 
been used and abused for many years. In A Basie Vocabulary of Ele- 
mentary School Children, Henry Rinsland -combined the results of 

B a .. !■■■.■ ■! ■ ^ •’ 

•ms., «fc. n. V 
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11 studies of children’s vocabularies. Methods used in assembling 
these lists are described in the introduction to his book. 

Although the Rinsland list is based on careful research, any woi <1- 
list has natural limitations. Every year the child’s world ex pain la 
through increased experience and education. In addition to un- 
avoidable gaps in research, children’s vocabulary is constantly chang- 
ing as new words are added, for instance, in science, television, and 
other communication media. 


Introducing new words 

Closely related to the control of vocabulary is the desirable num- 
ber of new words introduced on a page and the problem of repetition. 
Here again, arbitrary repetition of new words should be avoided. 
The text should be so developed that new words can be used with 
meaning and increased comprehension. 

Editors and educators in the United States, working on a series of 
readers have often decided to set up certain rules for introducing new 
words : how many per page and the desirable rate of repetition. Such 
rules are based on the principle of learning through repetition. Thib 
is a sound principle, but it should be remembered that too much repe- 
tition becomes boring and sometimes defeats its own purpose. 

Any vocabulary study should make due allowance for technical, 
words or unusual words of local usage which sometimes have more 
meaning for children than so-called “basic” vocabulary. This factor 
has become increasingly aparent during recent yean when new tech- , 
nology has made children, even young ones, familiar with such words 
as “sputnik,” “atomic,” “radar.” For most English-speaking second 
graders, “telephone” and “elephant” have been easier words than 
“there” or “then” or “where,” because their meaning is perfectly clear 
and their shape is easily identified. 


Words, words, words 

Some vocabulary specialists argue that long words are harder to 
read than short words, but this is another rule which must be applied < 
with great discretion. In connection with initial Bteps in teaching 
reading, the fact should be emphasized thRt “it is not the short word 
that is most easily learned but the one which is a center of keen in- 
terest and meaning.” ' 

• William a Gray. Fn Um t nm nf tmrvmp •» ViMtU •/ TtmOUmp mm* Wrttea# 

Moeatteaal Stadia* ud Doenmaata. No. V, Put IL Parte : UNESCO, July IMS, p. IS. 
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A more likely source of trouble lies in words with dual meanings. 
Some common English words which appear on basic wordlists have 
more than one meaning. Words such as “bear,” “run,” “there,” 
should be UBed with great care so that the alternate meaning does not 
add an extra hazard to the readability of the text. 

Words with abstract meanings are also a constant hazard to the 
reader and the writer. Often, an adjective is easier to read than an 
abstract noun. In English, it often is better to use clean instead of 
cleanliness , happy instead of happiness , l^zy instead of laziness, 
and so on. ‘ T 


ERIC 


Use of contractions 

Another reading problem is sometimes created by the use of con- 
tractions. Some American educators and publishers have set up 
strict rules against the use of contractions in the lower grades. Re- 
cently, the changing pattern of language teaching sometimes makes 
the contracted form preferable to /the noncontracted form. Also, 
examples from the teaching of English are not very helpful in deter- 
mining practices in Spanish, French, or Amharic. Where expert 
language guidance is needed, writers should consult the ^specialists 
who are responsible for a particular program. The important thing 
is to follow a consistent usage ip any series of books, so that begin- 
ning readers in one community or one language area are not confused 
by lack of uniformity in their instructional materials. 


Sentence structure 

Research and practices in American schools which show the im- 
portance of sentence structure have been summarized by Dr. Arthur 
E. Trailer. 7 He sets up a table for the length and complexity of 
sentences, recommending for preprimers, not more than 4 words; 
for primers, not more than 5 words; for first readers, not more than 
7 words, and so on. 

In practice, sentence structure and word order may be more im- 
portant than the number of words. A short sentence with an in- 
verted or unusual order of words may be more confusing than a longer 
sentence. And a whole series of short sentences make for bumpy 
reading. 


I 
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Often a short sentence is useful at the beginning of a paragi iph ! 
and may be followed by a longer one. Here is a good example f rom 
Charlotte's Web , by E. B. White : • 

A spider’s wet) is stronger than It looks. Although It is made of thin, deli ate 

strands, the web is not easily broken. 

In another paragraph, several longer sentences are followed It a 
short one : 

The spider ate a small bug that she bad been saTing. 

Then she slept. 

Here is another example from Ann Nolan Clark's Looking for 
Something:* * * 

Gray Burro looked around at the banana trees. 

There were hundreds and detena and dosens and hundreds of them. 

Gray Burro looked around and about and up and down. 

Bknana trees. Banana trees. Banana trees. 

That waa all be saw. 

That was all there was to see. 

t- 

4 

Sequence and transitions 

Additional factors in readability are the sequence of sentences, the 
natural development of paragraphs, the transitions from paragraph 
to paragraph, and from page to page. Paragraphs are the foothills, 
which the reader must master before climbing the mountains. And 
it is wise for the writer to provide natural resting places. That k 
one reason why materials for younger children should be planned 
page by page, so that the end of each page is always the end of a 
paragraph and often the end of an idea. 

If there needs to be a natural breathing space bet ween, paragraphs, 
there also needs to be a feeling of continuity, from sentence to sen- 
tence and from paragraph to paragraph. This is sometimes called 
the “echo technique” which links one sentence to the next and keeps 
the thought flowing smoothly. For example, take this version of the 
opening sentences of an old Hindu fable, retold by Lillian Quigley.* 
Arranged according to the echo technique, the story has natural repe- 
tition as well. 

Long ago In India, six blind men lived together. 

Became they lived In India, they often heard about elephant*. 

Bnt became they were blind, they had never seen an elephant 

The blind men lived near the palgca of the Rajah. 


•*.». White. CkerUtM Wet. New York-: Harper 4 Brae. INI 

* Aaa Noinn CUrfc. LoeJH*g for ltaMM«f. New Tort ; Viking Prana. 1NL 

* Lillian Qnlgley. The MM Men aag the Nlepfteat. New Tort : Chari 
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fhs Rajah waa the ruler of all the people. 

At the Palace of the Rajah, there were many elephants. 

Let oa go to the patgce of the Rajah,” said one blind man. 
Yes, let us go," said the others. 


Common service words 


Another approach to vocabulary control in the United States ia 
based on the nucleus of the 220 most common service words which are 
a part of all words to be read in school and out. Research has shown 
that these words make up two-thirds of the running words in primary 
books and over half the words in other books. 1 * 

These common service words in English are the prepositions, con- 
junctions, verbs, adverbs, adjectives, and pronouns. Nouns are not 
included on the. theory that nouns are not common to all reading 
matter. Material about a farm uses names of farm animals. Mate- 
rial about the city uses such nouns as “taxi,” “skyscraper,” “subway.” 
Nouns change as the subject matter changes, but the service words 
remain the same. These English words are the most difficult to learn 
but they are vitally important in reading matter. 

Using the Dolch list of 220 common service words as her starting 
point, Ann Nolan Clark has worked out 10 rules to be followed by 
writers for the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the United States in pre- 
paring educational materials : 


1. All Doans used may apply to content need. 

2. All service words mast be checked with Dolch list (An effort should be 
made to keep within this list — not always possible.) 

8. Vocabalary most be controlled. 

4. Never more than three new words to a lesson (one or two better). 

5. Words most be repeated at least five times. 

S. In doing a series, words should progres s . 

7. Sentences should be straightforward. 

8 . Sentences should be active. 

9. Sentences should be simple, dear. 

10. Never ose more than iff words to s sentence. 


Mrs. Clark emphasizes that even this list of simple, rules must be 
used with discretion. It is her practice to write any given assign- 
ment first without reference to rules or wordlist Later, when she is 
satisfied with the content, she rewrites the rpaterial until it meets the 
requirements of the specific reading level. 

This advice is supported by the experienoe of many other authors. 
The consensus is: do not keep e vocabulary list constantly in front 



Mwsrd Willtsm Dolch. 
Qarrard Proas, INI. 4 
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of you as you write. If you have such a list, read it over oftei. as 
you plan ydur book so that you are familiar with its limits ti.ria 
Next, plan a story that you think will interests child using these 
basic words. After you have written the main incidents of vour 
story, or developed it in outline form, go back and check your word- 
list again. 


Gaps in language research * 

This summary of language research and practices in the United 
States calls attention to the close connection between language re- 
search and the production of educational materials. At the same 
time, increased interest in raising worldwide educational levels calls 
attention to gaps in linguistic research. Where regional language 
studies are not yet available, certain shortcuts may be used until re- 
search catches up with educational needs. 

A recent article by Dr. Russell Davis, former ICA language spe- 
cialist, summarizes methods used in Ethiopia to fill in gaps in lan- 
guage research. 11 Dr. Davis was a member of a four-man language 
research team : two Michigan linguists, a creative writer from Okla- 
homa, and himself, a Harvard research man. They joined a printing 
and publications adviser from Yale, an audiovisual expert from Syra- 
cuse, and some 20 Ethiopian, European, and Asian writers, artists, 
calligraphers, editors, and press operators. Their assignment was 
to produce books for the Ethiopian schools : 

We reviewed all of the books in the Amharic language then In nee in the 
Ethiopian lower schools. It la estimated that more than SO different lan- 
guage* are spoken in Ethiopia, but Amharic it the tongue of the dominant 
political group. 

There were not many books in the Amharic language then In the schools 
There were a number of reading books, one third-grade geography book, ms 
history book, and several books which we couldn’t classify because the people 
who read them couldn’t agree about tbe subjects treated in them. Our survey 
revealed that the main problem was tbe Amharic reading hooka, where we 
/bad 56 entries, all bad. One primer for tbe second grade wee a tranalatioa 
from Greek to French to Ajnharlc of Plato's RepubUe. 

We set to work revising some experimental books for alphabet learning and 
simple reading. Tbe Ethiopian alphabet has either 281, 242, 256, or 2T2 
letters, it Is a syllabary with seven basic modifications for vowel 
We determined that roughly 285 letters were used. This was oar first great 
triumph. 0 ) 

We produced alphabet books according to oar count of letters, and then fc y 
to write and revlpe a set of simple primers and readers. We rsn Into prob- 


* *«»mU O. Da via, “Overseas Sdnoftie*.” BwtUtin. • f tkt Nareertf Ormimmt* JMeel ef 

UuMllM, Vol. II, No- 4, Dee. 1M7. 
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Dtlhtrifli dM first mutiinHn boob h A« Amharlc lan|U|e to i principal tad 
• teacher hi iwiwwtttn mopho tchooL 


lema of vocabulary control at once. No one could agree on which words were 
common and known to children In the lower grades. Clearly, resea rch was 
called for. We devised a qcbeme for the sampling of the Amharlc vocabulary 
of Ethiopian children In grades 1 to 8. In addition to sampling vocabulary, 
we also determined the frequency of. occurrence of basic morphological units 
and syntax problems. After our research was completed, we sent samples 
of written and spoken Amharlc to our staff back in Addis where we bad 
trained seven young men for this job (we also used students from the Uni- 
versity College of Addis Ababa). 

In June of 1867, we published a graded wordllst, which although it was based 
on an inadequate sample (lOO.QOO running words of Amharlc) did provide 
the lint systems tic estimate of Amharie word frequencies. 
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In the same forthright way, the Ethiopian team headed by Dr. 
Davis “swept the country,” traveling 150,000 miles to collect 'oik 
tales and other evidence of cultural patterns on which reading b oka 
could be based. Despite many obstacles, these energetic workers, 1 oth 
Ethiopian and American, during a period of 27 months produce^ 12 
major research projects, 15 usable^ school books, and approximately 
50 issues of school periodicals. 

Each country has its own problems, naturally. Some have a mow 
highly developed textbook stock on hand. Others have lesser lan- 
guage problems or wider range of educational levels. But whatever 
the problems, the language research specialist can help to analyte 
them and fill in the gaps as quickly and as accurately as possible. 
The following summary on research into readability and grade place- 
ment was contributed by Dr. Davis. 


Summary 

Readability, or lack of it, comes from many sources, and language 
research can only help correct some obvious faults. Readability wffl 
depend first of all on the appropriateness of the subject or t heme for 
the ones who are presumed to read it (the grade er age group). 
Readability wilt also vary according to the individual interest of asy 
given reader, although there is probably a certain writing style that > 
is generally more interesting, vivid, or attractive. Some childrta 
with a high interest in rocketry or chemistry will run through te^ 
nical articles and books that would defeat many adults. f 

In language research, readability is usually approached at ths 
vocabulary level with reference to general or technical vocabulary. 
General vocabulary . — In English a great deal of information i( 
available in the form of wordbooks and wordlists that will tell tie 
writer roughly what vocabulary is appropriate for what age or grade 
group. Even in English where Thorndike, Lorge, and others have 
counted up in the 30 millions of words, lists are never completely ade- 
quate, since age and grade groups vary so widely in the range of 
their vocabulary. Furthermore, words have multiple meanings and 
the fact that the child can recognize one use of a word does na| mean 
that he can recognize all of its uses. 

Again, in vocabulary it is true that each individual has many dif- 
ferent kinds of vocabularies. A person may recognize more words 
in his reading than he can use in his writing; and he may understand 
some spoken words and yet never speak them. Hence vocabulary 
* estimates vary widely. One researcher may find that seventh-grade 
students know 15,000 words; another may say 45,000 words; and both 
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mey be right in that one is talking about active vocabulary as op- 
posed to recognitipn vocabulary'. , 

In many countries large-scale vocabulary research has not been 
carried on, and the materials production programs must investigate 
ea«h language to get some estimate of the level of vocabulary. The 
impressions of educational writers about the appropriate grade place- 
ment of any given word are frequently in marked disagreement. In 
Ethiopia seven authorities on the Amharic language came up with 
seven different grade placements of the same word. Almost any 
data on word frequency Mid vocabulary level is’better than mere 
guess. 

In vocabulary research, collection methods must differ for different 
languf^es and local conditions. Since the researcher deals with tre- 
mendous numbers of words, he must sample, and the design of such 
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a sampling scheme is often a problem for the Un^itfator to work mt 
with a trained statistician. 

“ For practical purposes a lot can be done merely by counting he 
words that are most often used in student compositions. The us. of 
certain words in given grades can l* determined and lists can be 
drawn up that give teachers and writers some guidance in the matter 
of vocabulary selection. The writer should generally use vocabul ,ry 
a bit in advance of the average for the grade or age group. 

Technical vocabulary . — Technical vocabulary is often the greatest 
problem in materials production programs. In many cases, the edu- 
cational program is attempting to take a group of children front a 
folk culture that is rich in many ways (art, literature, dance, music) 
but which is relatively poor in technical and scientific matters. Edu- 
cation in this setting consists of insuring the best transition from a 
rich folk culture to a technical culture. Students who live in a non- 
technical society are exj>eeted to learn concepts and terms which are 
quite familiar to children in more complex societies. This creates 
great problems in the writing of mathematical, scientific and other 
technical materials. Often words for scientific and mathematical 
concepts, even very basic ones, do not exist in a gi yendfngu age. They 
must be invented, just as they were coined afresh when they first came 
into languages such as German, English, French, or Spanish. Lan- 
guage research plays a highly significant role in the coinage of new 
words and the standardization of terms. 

Research can investigate whether the terms have already been 
borrowed from another language, whether the terms in upe are obscure 
or confusing, and in the case where no” term or word exists, research 
can help in coining and circulating suggestions for the term. Many 
new words just grow and spread in response to need. However, 
language research can help insure more systematic growth and. con* 
- trol of technical vocabulary. 

Readability and grammar . — Vocabulary alone does not determine 
the difficulty level of writing. Grammatical constructions differ 
markedly in difficulty. In English, for example, complex sentences 
with subordinate clauses should probably be avoided in materials for 
children in the early grades. Research in English has determined 
roughly the kinds of constructions that give students difficulty at 
various grade levels. This has been done by error counts; i.e., count- 
ing the kinds of sentence mistakes that children of various ages and 
grades make. It can also be done by usage counts; i.e., counting the 
kinds of constructions that the students can and do use in their writ* 
ing. Again students can recognize and understand more complicated 
constructions than they can actually use. 

' X 
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In other countries the morphology end syntax of the language must 
be investigated. Again no general method can be prescribed. The 
method will differ according to the language used, the availability 
of the information, etc. Sometimes written compositions are used, 
Sometimes tap^fecorded speech. 

Research in ^ylistics is much the game as research in grammar. 
In a given sentence many different constructions may he equally ac- 
ceptable grammatically, and the choice of one is a matter of the writer’s 
style. Information from research in grammar and stylistics can act 
as a brake on writers who tend to use inappropriate style for a given 
age or grade group. Research can establish that some constructions 
are rarely used or used only among certain classes, dialect groups, 
or at certain intellectual levels. 

In conclusion, language research helps to guide materials writers 
in the choice of appropriate grammar, style, and vocabulary. No 
set formula is generally applicable. 
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CHAPTER 10 

Developing Techniques for Writing 

Nonfiction 


THE QUESTION is often asked: Which is easier to write, fiction 
or nonfiction! A companion question is: Which form is better for 
children, fiction or nonfiction ? 

Actually, it is not necessary to assume that one type of writing is 
“easier” or “better” than the other. This assumption is as misleading 
as the assumption that there is one “best” method of teaching reading. 
Therefore, just as it is more accurate to speak of the “appropriate” 
reading method for a specific situation, it is wise to assume that there 
is no one “best” way of completing a writing assignment. 


Overlapping techniques 


In his discussion of reading methods, Dr. William S. Gray points 
out that the two main schools of thought in teaching reading, word 
recognition and comprehension, now tend to borrow techniques from 
each other. The same tendency is true of techniques for writing fic- 
tion and nonfiction. It is becoming increasingly difficult to separate 
the writing techniques used for one form or the other. However, if 
this overlapping is kept in mind, it will still be helpful to discuss in 
two separate chapters the writing techniques which are primarily 
^sociated with fiction or nonfiction. 

To begin with, the early stages of any writing assignment in the 
textbook field are the same. The various problems of subject and 
audience, of printing and publishing, of language and research, which, 
are discussed in this handbook are equally vital for the writer of fic- 
tion and nonfiction. Factors of reliability apply to all kinds of 
writing, for all ages. 

Organisation of material is equally important for fiction and non- 
fiction. In nonfiction, logical development of the material takes the 
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place of the plot used in fiction. This puts an extra burden of h< 1- 
ing the reader’s attention on the writer. 



Types of organization 

The need for simple and logical organization of nonfiction cansot 
be overemphasized. The plan must not be contrived but must de- 
velop naturally from the material. You mu^t fit your plan to ymir 
purpose, as people in hot or cold regions fit their houses to the lo al 
geography or climate, to the building materials available, and to the 
economic status of the owner and his family. 

Organization of informational material may be obvious or imagina- 
tive. One of the simplest and most obvious is the alphabetical 
arrangement, described earlier, in which common words or informa- 
tion are arranged in sequence, like a dictionary or encyclopedia, for 
ready reference. This arrangement, however, is limited to use. in 
languages which are alphabetical in form. - 

Time is another simple basis for organization of material. The 
younger the child, the shorter the timespan should be. You may ’ 
find it useful to group a series of experiences around the pattern of a 
child’s day, a holiday trip, or the seasons of the year. The older 
the child, the longer the timespan may be. Care should be taken 
that the idea of time should be essential to the material in some way, 
not used arbitrarily. 

If a chronological treatment is suitable, the chronology should be 
followed logically, with’out use of flashbacks or abrupt changes of 
time from the present to the past, or from past to present. With teen- 
age readers and adults, it is sometimes effective to start your book 
at some dramatic moment, like the eruption of a volcano, or the 
winning of a prize, and then go back to explain how it occurred. 
In writing for younger children flashbacks tend to be confusing and 
misleading. 

Another common form of organization for nonfiction is the group- 
, ing of related material on a single subject, for a limited age leveL 
Such books often have the simplest of titles, indicating that these are 
factual books, with no nonsense about them, such as Turtles, Snow, 
Magnets. If a child is interested in finding out facts about a cer- 
tain subject, he will often read material above his usual reading level 1 ' 

1 Pbylll* Fenner dlacosae* fact books (or children In ch. IS. "Hare yon a book a boot the 
onlreraeT" In The Proof of the Pu44i*t ; Who t Children R tod. New York: John Day, 

I #57. 
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Poison can harm us. 

Sometimes this sign is on a bottle. 
Sometimes this sign is on a box. 
When we see this sign it means: 

Do not drink what is in this bottle. 
Do not eat what is in this box. 

Do not touch it. 

. Keep it away from children. 


Information can often be bandied very simply, if the facts are all closely related, as 

in this booklet on Signs. 

i 

Organization of nonfiction may take theJftftm of a very simple 
pattern of words and pictures organized around a dominant interest 
of a particular age level. It 'may be the idehnf a child growing up, 
growing bigger and bigger. It may contrast the behavior of a good 
child or animal and a bad one. It may develop some essential ele- 
ment of the mother -child relationship, the security of the home, or 
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some other characteristic pattern of the child’s own limit r>d 
experience.* * 

Starting with the child himself, the child’s world and his spec al 
interests may serve as a thread of organization, to which memb> rs 
of his family, his toys, his friends, and his trips may gradually i>e 
added. 


Simplifying facts 

Sometimes, an author has a particularly difficult assignment in 
presenting complicated scientific material to a young audience. Rose 
Wyler, author of many science books for intermediate grades, de- 
scribes her experiences in writing Exploring Space for primary 
grades.* 

The idea of the book was first suggested to her by a 6-year-old 
neighbor who brought her a transparent model he had made himself 
of a dog in a satellite. Then he asked, “Now would you tell' me all 
you know about the dog that was in the sky? Or maybe you could 
read me a book about satellites.” When’Mrs. Wyler explained that 
she didn’t have a book about satellites which he would understand, 
-Jay — who knew she wrote books — said, “Then would you write (met 
Put in it why satellites stay up and things like that” 

Librarians and teaShers at professional meetings had been sug- 
gesting the same thing, so Mrs. Wyler set ujf a folder marked 
“Space — Young” and began filling it with clippings, charts, and 
photographs while she was doing research for an astronomy bode for 
older children. The folder J^as bulging with notes by the time her 
publisher suggested she write a Little Golden Book about space travel. 
This is what happened next : 

I sat down with a acratch dummy — an empty book of the right format and 
length — and tried planning text and picture#, page by page. I bad a vague 
Idee of an approach ; higher and higher and taster and, farter. Bat I needed 
a lead. Most of the ones I thought of were overtraded or too dull. I asked 
myself, what do rocketa look like — sound like — what do the children on the 
block my when they play spacemen? At last I had It “Rocketa away! 
Zoom, boom" ! I wrote on the opening page. Aa I sketched lb a rocket 
belching fire, I felt I waa bleating off. 

I lipped to the next page, only to find lta blankness appalling. Q rounded, I 
began chewing my peodl. That didn’t help, ao I tried to recall children's 


• Tot farther dloeaortoa of the tom or yattara la hooks tor yo nag ehlldrea, aoo “tow 
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The house Is called a “hive". 

The house has many rooms. 

The rooms are called “cells". 

The rooms have six walls. 

The house is built by the bees. 

* i 

Some honeybees build their houses in places fixed by man. 


Some honeybees build their houses In hollow trees, logs, 


... and rocks of mountains. 

** * 


The facts an pfe s sotad in simple, straightforward sentences in this booklet on Bms. 


bow -end- why questions on apace — the questions oar sons and daughter and 
their friends had naked and the questions of the children I had known as an 
el e m entary science teaefcmu. 

Eventually ideas started to I Jotted down the beet ones, illustrating 

them In my crude fashion. WheoFtTget stuck, I'd dip Into the file for more 
ideas, on til finally there was on every page of the dummy. 


The first projection didn’t pan out Bat the seventh one did, I thought It 
had an opening that capitalised on children's Interest* and a narrative Una 
that lad toward the understanding of some baaic science concept *. 4 
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The opening sentence and idea 

You will note that Mrs. Wyler spent considerable time and thought 
on her opening sentence and ideas, and that she considered this c ,ie 
of her major problems. It is a problem which plagues.every writ, r, 
of fact or fiction, for whatever audience. Perhaps it is a greater 
problem in nonfiction writing than in fiction; a greater problem for 
younger readers than for older ones; a greater problem for school 
texts than for recreational reading. 

So you may well start thinking about the opening sentence and 
idea long before you begin to write. First, you must think of the 
content of that paragraph; then you must think of its form. If the 
first sentence or paragraph does not catch the-'reader's attention, or 
if he finds it dull or confusing, he is not likely to continue reading. 
The first sentence should be interesting, easy to read, understandable, 
and challenging. Like a newspaper article, it should tell who , what, 
and where. Why and when should not be far behind. 

Here is the beginning for a section on migration from a book called 
Animals Around the Year : “Ten birds, twenty birds, thirty, forty, 
fifty birds were all flying together. ‘Quack! Quack!’ they called. 
They were ducks flying south." 8 j 

Or take this opening paragraph from a biography of Columbus * * 
by Alice Dalgliesh : “Once there was a boy who loved th% sea. He 
lived in the town of Genoa in Italy and his name was Christopher 
Columbus.” • The first sentence not only arouses interest but serves 
as a “theme of interrat” throughout the book, much as a musical theme 
may be repeated in an opera or symphony. 

Finding the right beginning will probably take a great deal of trial 
and error. Sometimes, it helps to write it in several ways. Some- 
times, the idea, for the right beginning develops as you write later 
sections of the manuscript. Sometimes, the idea for the beginning 
is crystal clear in your mind as soon as you begin an assignment, but 
. this is rare. 

Take the following example written by an author-educator from 
India. His first draft of a biography of Gandhi began like this: 

“Why did my teacher not believe me? Did I not tell him truthfully that my 
father waa bedridden and that I had gone home to attend him?” That 
words were ringing in the heart of a young boy of 18 like a big question mark. 

This paragraph is interesting and challenging in content, bat it 
fails to identify the speaker and the reason for the boy’s questions. 


•Glenn O. Blou*h AmimmU Art ind tkt Yet. Evanston. UL : Sow. Peterson a Ce. 
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A Iso, in order to explain the sense of this paragraph, it is necessary 
t jump back and forth in time, thus causing confusion for the reader. 
V ith these problems in mind, the author revised his opening para- 
g-aph as follows : 

Hurry up. hurry up! M The school bell teemed to be calling the boy. 
Mohandas Gandhi, as he hurried back to school, but hia thin legs did not 
arry him fast enough. By the time he got there, hie gymnasium class was 
«trer. What a pity ! Yet surely his teacher would understand when he ex- 
plained that he had gone home to nurse his bedridden father. 

In the revisit^feyte author has added the who, the when, and the 
tMy. and now tW* *reader is prepared to understand the background 
for the boy's inner questions/ 


Use of dialog 

You will notice the use of dialog in this excerpt about Gandhi. 
Dialog is used increasingly by modem authors in biography and other 
nonfiction to make their material more readable. Great care should 
be taken, "however, that the dialog is based on sound research. This 
does not mean that you have to find the exact words quoted in a 
document. Sometimes, ideas expressed in letters and diaries can be 
adapted to conversation. 

Dialog can be useful as a technique to avoid generalizations. 
Generalizations in any field tend to be dull. Take this example from 
the first draft of a biography for young children written by an 
American author-artist, Janice Holland. 

George Washington was the first president of the United States. He led the 
Armies which made our country free. He helped to make the laws which have 
kept our land safe and peaceful. He was one of the wisest and best men 
who ever led a nation. 

Anyone who knows children will see instantly that although these 
statements are true enough, they do not carry much meaning for the 
young child. The author soon realized that her approach needed to 
be more specific and, after trying out the manuscript with a group 
of second graders, she revised the opening page as follows : 

A thin short of lee covered the Potomac River one February morning long ago 
In Virginia. On the river's bank, a curl of smoke rose from the chimney of a 
snug brick house. 

Inside the house wgs a baby, newly born. The baby’s parents, Augustine and 
Mary Washington, smiled. “Hello, George !" said Augustine to his new eon. 
“Hello, George Washington” * 

1 Be* Werfcahep Sewpl e r , p, M for the rest of the chapter. 

* Janice Holland. Htlle, Qe+rgt WeeJMsp tes t Nashville, Teaa. : Ahtagdoa Preaa, 1HI 
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The dialog is imaginary but the general outlines of the incident t ie 
true to fact, and the use of conversation helps the young reader o 
understand the facts. 

t 

i 

The right title 

Finding the right title is as important as finding the right opening 
sentence. In general, titles should suggest the scope of the subject, 
the approach, the age of the reader, and they should arouse interest, 
QWtwo words are enough because the reader already has association 
witl^fne words or the ideas concerned. Such titles as Exploring Mart 
or Exploring the Himalayas make a jlirect approach to the interests 
of the boy or girl with an interest in space or mountain cljmbing. 
Biographies which are called The Story of .. . suggest a fictional 
approach rather than straight facts. The First Book of Stones implies 
that it is intended as an introduction to the study of stones, and that’s 
correct 

The title- is not always the author’s responsibility ; sometimes, the 
editor or publisher has the title in mind and the author writes to fit 
the title. Sometimes, a change in title helps to identify one book with 
several others in a series. This happened when that excellent survey 
of man and mathematics, originally titled A Man Must M easure, was 
changed to The Wonderful World of Mathematics , making it a natural 
companion to The Wonderful World of Archeology , The Wonderful 
World of the Sta, T he Wonderful World of Music. ^ 


Dramatizing technical information 

When technical material must be adapted for a young age group, 
many writing techniques or principles must be kept in mind, such as 
the specific approach, the right title, the right beginning, the use of 
dialog. How to apply these prihciplee is well explained in a booklet 
called Is Your Wisdom Wasted f* This booklet tells how material 
on combating hookworm in Alabama was rewritten to meet the inter- 
ests and reading ability 6f upper elementary boys and girls. 

The information as first presented was too technical. Not only was 
the vocabulary too difficult for the upper elementary age group, but 
it contained such statements as: “Though anyone msy acquire hook- 
worm, agriculturists and inhabitants of rural communities who do not 

• It r»*r fuMt IxtMHtea DlrUoa Bathtii, No. 111. Niw Doatatoa 
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lave sanitary facilities and who, as children or adults, go barefoot 
are particularly susceptible. When exposure to infection is con- 
t nuous, the number of hookworms the individual harbors increases 
constantly.” 

In the revision of this material, dangers from hookworm and the 
methods of combating it are presented as a struggle between two char- 
acters: a hookworm named Hubert and a boy named Tommy. The 
title itself was planned to attract Jboys and girls from fourth grade 
up. It was Hubert Hbokworm and Tommy. As finally revised, the 
title page carried these interest-catching sentences: 

HUBERT wai only a tittle worm bat be looked big to Tommy. 

TOMMY found oat how Hubert keep* boy* and girl* from (rowing strong 
and well. 

THIS STORY tells you how TOMMY LICKED HUBERT. 

The first paragraph fulfills the promise of the title and the sum- 
mary cm the title page. It is simple and direct : 

Hubert Hookworm was hungry. He wanted blood — the blood of a boy or a 
(lit Hubert was lucky. Tommy was (oin( fishing. He Uked to walk bare- 
footed on the warm ground. He did not know about Hubert. That waa what 
Hubert bad been waiting for. He Ruck to Tommy's bare foot. Tommy 
didn't even know be waa there. Hubert dug and bored and hunted. Sure 
enough 1 m found the food be liked beat — blood." 

This is technical information well’ adapted to the reader, accurate, 
and interesting. It is not surprising that a followup cm Hubert’s 
story shows that this booklet was read in 85 percent of all school- 
connected homes. Older children and parents enjoyed the story, for it 
was not condescending in s^fle even though it was written at a simple 
vocabulary level. 


U.ing fictioo.1 <Wyr. 

The use of specific fictional characters has justified itself again and 
again in books of information. This does not mean the use of fictional 
characters who talk about the subject, but the creation of imaginary 
episodes like the one in Hubert Hookworm and T ommy. 

The story approach is also recommended in a bulletin on writing 
for new literates, “if you have a lesson to teach, a moral to bring out, 
or some significant facts.” n The characters of the story may be fic- 
tional and the circumstances made up by the writer, but their problems 
and their solutions must be true to life and accurate in every detail. 


” IMS., p. 4. 
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The story helps the reader see himself in similar circumstances and 
will help him remember the facts more quickly than if they had beei 
presented without the story. 


Dramatizing a theme 

h 

However, it is nt>t always practical to organize the raw material of 
a book around human characters. Perhaps an animal will suit the 
subject better, or even some inanimate object, such as a doll or a toy 
( are should be taken to choose an object which is naturally associated 
with the subject. If you are writing alxiut machines, the information 
may be conveyed through the story of an old automobile which is about 
to be discarded, or through the story of a horse which is being re 
placed by machines in farming. 

In T he Tree on the Hood to Tumtotm, u Glenn Blough dramatizes 
important information about trees in general by focusing on the story 
of one particular tree. The objectives of this book were to develop 
an interest in trees, to show the cycle of the seasons, to show the value 
of trees, and to promote habits of scientific observation. 

Since the book was intended for an audience of 7- through 10-year 
olds, it was adapted to their age, interests, and abilities. The tree 
chosen was an oak tree, a common species irvmost parts of the United 
States, with an easily identified seed, the acorn. Since it is important 
that the material of the text be interesting and appropriate for the 
chosen audience, the author does not begin with a general statement 
about acorns, but imagines an episode in which a dog chases a squirrel 
who drops an acorn which is squashed into the ground by a boy’s 
foot. This episode is both probable and possible, emphasizing that 
the writer of informational material must use his imagination within 
natural limits. 

Once the reader's interest is caught, the focus shifts to the tree 
itself, which grows, changes, and survives various threats to its ex- 
istence. These threats constitute the “plot” of nonfiction, as the life 
of the tree is threatened by hungry rabbits, by insects, and by fire. 

As the story develops, the original child characters and the locale 
become secondary in importance. 

It is significant that this book, which covers a long timespan, is told 
in natural chronological sequence. The technique of flashback, of S 
jumping back and forth in time, is avoided, because it is confusing^ 
and unsuitable for children under 10. 


“ Glenn O. I Hough. The Tree o* the Km* U Tumletem. Nrw York: MrGrawHIll 
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Personal vs. impersonal approach 

The personal approach used by many ^perieneed authors is recom- 
mended f«ip|aders in the elementary srfiool: Children in these age 
groups nei^Bore emphasis on pictorial images, both with text and 
illustrations. They need to be able to identify themselves in some way 
w ith the content of the story or art icle. They have less background in 
experience and need more help in visualizing and understanding the 
material. Their attention span is shorter, and thev need to be exposed 
to material in smaller units. 

The following examples are taken from material prepared for the 
New Zealand schools. The subject was the same: sheep farming. 
Both examples are clearly and simply written. The first is for chil- 
dren between9and 13; the second forolderchildren. • 

For younger readers : 

"•Hie st<xxl staring at them ( snow -covered mountains ) as the light grew 
stronger All the men and dog* bad disappeared, and the anow began to turn 
faintly pink with the rising sun before he realised that he was f reeling, and 
crawled hack Into bed. He hadn't long to aleep though Loud voice* roused 
him at half-peat atx. and before seven thirty all hands were In the wood- 
shed Willie had never seen a woolabed before. It seemed a huge 
building, all hot and smelly with hundreds of sheep which had been standing 
In the i>ens si me yesterday morning when the rain <-ame on 

Hers is quite a different treatment, more intellectual, more imper 
sonal, more suitable for older children: 

Shearing goes on till the end of February. TTie hours are long, usually 
eight a day, and the breaks for tea and meals are more than welcome. A good 
man will shear one hundred sheep in a day. This tally may seem small when 
you remember records made In North Island shearing sheds, where machine* 
are need, but shearing In the high country la by blade shears The reason for 
doln^ It by hand la that high country sheep must not be shorn too closely. 
If they were, a sudden spell of cold or snowy weather after shearing might 
kill many of them."'. . . " 


Originality in approach * 

From these examples, it seems obvious that imagination and orig- 
inality make an important contribution in the organisation of infor- 
mational materials. In fact, imagination may be as important in 
writing science texts as in writing fiction. Without imagination, the 
scientists themselves would be unable to discover the secrets of the 


“ TK * Ntlt k rwl—g School Publication) Branch Rdue* tlonal Studies and Document*, 
No. 26. Paris : UNESCO, 1»S7, pp. IV- 20. 
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THE MAGIC POT 

i > 

Lahara is the name of the North-West Wind. 
He comes between November and April, and 
normally he is a very kind fellow, bringing 
with him rain for the gardens, and taking the 
lakatoi or other canoes safely home. Bpt he is 
very quick-tempered, and when something ingers 
him , he knows how to make a lot of trouble; 
then lie will frighten the pigs and make them 
squeal; he makes the village people stay inside 
their houses, and the sailors put . hurriedly to 
shore; sometimes he blows down the coconuts, 
and sends down torrents of rain. "" 

. 3 

♦ 

Th* wind k paraontfcad and hwnmw a ihhj filar in thk lapandary hkcory of dat 
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future end of (Niter specs. Without imagination plus facts, a writer 
cannot do justios to the wide range of informational material of 
interest to children. 

Sometimes, you may be discouraged because you do not hare enough 
confidence in your originality. Sometimes, you may be afraid to use 
in print methods or ideas which you hare used successfully in the 
classroom. Yet these same original and exciting new ideas are often 
mc *t valuable when embodied in book form for wider use and 
appreciation. 

In educational materials, the key to a child’s interest often lies in a 
new way of looking at an old subject- Anne Guy has used a new 
approach to familiar a nim a ls in her Book of T aUs. A a an experienced 
second-grade teacher, ahe knows the details which will hare most 
meaning for American children and describes the animals in terms 
of the children's own experience. For instance, she shows the use- 
fulness of the kangaroo’s tail in these words:- 

* • Jnmp, Jump, jump! 

Here comes Mc^ftef Kangaroo. * 

What jump* ahe takes. 

Her tall helps her jump. 

Then she ami bar baby ait down to nmL 
Her tall la a chair* 

In an article for the Am£rtoftn Junior Red Cross Xeios, March 
1958, called “What are Tongues Good For f" Anne Guy wrote about 
common birds, inserts, and snail animals in terras that young children 
would understand. Of the common fly, she wrote: 

Bow would you like to bare pour Up* and too sue standing out from your face 
oo the end at a tube a foot long? Wouldn’t you look queirT 
Borne inserts hare^ongues like that % One of than may get Into your bouse. 
But you don’t like to hare him cook near you. His name 1* Flitter Fir. 

Flitter Fly's tongue la folded order hi* chin when be la not using It But when 
he sees some sugar, out cooes die long tube that la hla tongue. A bubble on the 
end of Putter's tongue make* the sugar melt 

Flitter Fly Racks the sugar through the tube at hi* tongue, just as you sock 
lemons de through s straw. But his tongue la not^rlean It Is corsred with 
g er m s. We do not like to eat things that Flitter Fly has touched with bis 
tongue. They qan make us sick. " 


V 

Summary ** 

Not all of the principles and techniques discussed in this chapter 
will apply to a specific writing project, Manyy^H^ee techniques 

a — 

m anas Omy. Seek s / Toil*. A ostia. Tat. : Tbs Sleek Oo., IMT. 
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apply more forcefully at certain age levels. Others are general enough 
to be useful for fiction as well. as nonfiction. The best way will b 
to consider the following suggestions and their application carefully in 
relation to your own assignment: , i 

r ' 

1. Organization must be simple and logical. Choose the one which develop* 
most naturally from the content of your material and your objective. 

2. Avoid use of flashbacks or abrupt changes In time sequence. 

3. Keep the reader and his Interests continually In mind. 

4. The first sentence should be interesting, easy to read, and challenging. 

5. The first paragraph should usually tell who, what, where; sometimes 
when and why. 

0. Dialog is useful but must be based on sound research. 

7. Be specific, not general. Generalizations tend to be dull. 

8. The right title will attract Interest and clarify your theme. 

9. Technical Information often needs to be dramatlaed for the young reader 
by means of fictional characters and situations. 

10. Originality In approach or grouping of familiar facts often supplies the 
needed interest factor. a 


Suggested reading 

Hull, Helen, ed. The Writer ’a Book. New York : Barnes ft Noble, Inc., 1950 
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1957. 

Smith, Reed, Barton, William, and Meserve, Basil O. Learning to Write. Bos- 
ton : D. C. Heath and Co.. 1957. 

University of Virginia, Extension Division. Is Tour Wisdom Wasted t Bulletin 
No. 121. Charlottesville, Va. : University of Virginia, Jan. 1951. 


CHAPTER 1 1 


Developing Techniques for Writing Fiction 


FICTION is a flexible tool. It may be combined with nonfiction 
for assignments in geography, biography, and science. It will 
naturally be used constantly in language arts and in retelling of 
folk stories and legends. It should not be overlooked in the pres- 
entation of many topics assigned for supplementary materials in 
social studies. There is a flexibility in fiction which makes it in- 
creasingly popular for all types of reading materials. 

Fiction needs a strong sense of organization just as much as non- 
fiction. And like the plan of nonfiction, the plan of fiction should be a 
natural form growing out of the material. Sometimes, the plot is 
ready-made for the writer, as in the case of an old/folk tale which has 
developed a definite form in the process of many tellings and retell- 
ings. Sometimes, even an old folk tale has lost its natuftl form 
and must be rearranged and adapted in order to present an interesting 
and logical sequence. 


at is plot? 



Plot is usually defined as an attempt or a series of attempts to 
overcome some obstacle or reach some goal. The obstacle may be 
physical or emotional, economic or social. The plot may include out- 
ward physical struggles against time or hunger or disease or people 
or animals. Or the plot may center around inner conflict, such as a 
boy ’8 fear of the sea or a girl’s struggle to control her temper. 

The important thing to remember is that the plot should be suited 
to the nature of the material and the interests of the children for 
whom it is written. The plot may be very simple. 

Suppose your assignment is a market story. Avoid, if possible, 
the device of a guided tour, during which an adult asks foolish 
questions which are answered by a bright child. Sometimes, the 
situation is reversed and it is the child who asks foolish questions 
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and an adult who appears unnaturally well informed. In either 
case, the reader is likely to become bored. 

Some writers, in an effort to get away from this unnatural pattern, 
have turned to melodrama and invented improbable plots about 
buried treasure or rich relatives. Neither of these extremes is desir- 
able or necessary in developing educational materials for children. 
With a little imagination and thought, you can find some strong natu- 
ral plot interest in almost every real-life situation. You can often find 
a single incident with dramatic possibilities, as Ellis Credle did in 
Down, Down the Mountain ,* * first published as a picture book, 
and reprinted many times in school readers. 

Down, Down the Mountain is the stofy of two barefoot children 
whose dearest wish is to own a pair of squeaky shoes. In a natural 
sequence of words and pictures, the author-artist tells how Hetty and 
Hank plant turnip seeds, weed and water them, take the turnips to 
town, and finally buy the coveted shoes. The obstacles which they 
overcome provide constant suspense and a sigh of relief when the 
story ends happily. At the same time, the reader learns how moun- 
tain children live. The story carries the information naturally, in 
a way which can be appreciated by other barefoot children or by 
those whose experiences are limited to city streets. 


Relation of reading to experience 

A point should be made here to clarify the relation of reading to 
experience. Several times in this handbook, you are advised to exam- 
ine closely a child’s interests and environment in order to use this 
background in your writing. It should be remembered that children 
also need reading materials which enlarge their experience. 

Dr. Leland Jacobs, reading specialist at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, emphasizes that “the same book may be a confirmation 
of experience for one child, an extension of experience for another.” * 
In a lecture at the Second International Reading Association Con- 
ference in New York City, he used the example of two groups who 
had read Hildegarde Swift’s story of The Little Red Lighthouse and 
the Great Grey Bridge. The first group of children lived in New 
York City. After reading the book, one of the children said : “I have 
seen this same bridge and lighthouse many times, but it will never be 
the same again.” 


1 Kllla Credle. Down. Down tkm Mount min. Mew Tork : Thomaa Kelaoa * Sone, 1M4. 

* Nancy Larrlek, ed. Bonding to Action. International Reeding Aaeociatton Confer- 
ence Proceeding!. Vol. a. New Tork : Scholnntle Magneto as, 1907., p. at. 
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The Becond group of children lived in the Middle West. They had 
never been to New York City. They had never seen the lighthouse 
and the bridge. But after they read the book, they could hanily wait 
to visit New York and see whether the bridge and the lighthouse were 
really there. This is the best type of regional story in which not only 
the outward facts are authentic, but the incidents are true to life and 
so convincing and plausible that the reader easily identifies himself 
with them. 


Emotional development and reading interests 

In developing plots for school texts and supplementary readers, you 
should also keep in mind the importance of the child’s emotional 
development in relation to reading interests.* You should be aware 
of the many plot possibilities built arpund such universal themes as 
love, fear, curiosity, surprise, luck, laziness, unselfishness, courage, 
greediness, and need for security. Morals and social attitudes may 
enter into this type of story but should not be allowed to dominate. 


Need for security 

For instance, consider the story possibilities in a child’s need for 
security. Family love and security are important to a child and are 
the basis of plot in many children’s classics, like Cinderella and Little 
Tom Thumb. Sometimes, the chief character is an animal instead of 
a child, but the young reader easily identifies himself with the rabbit 
or the kitten who is the main character. 

The child’s need for security begins with himself and his family. 
As he grows older, his world widens to include other people, too. 
“He is moved by stories of parents’ self-sacrifice for their children, a 
boy’s struggle for an education, or a nation’s desire for independence. 
Through his own experience and through his reading of good books 
covering experiences broader than his own can possibly be, a child — 
and adults, too— will finally realize that there can be no security 
for any one unless there is security for all.” * 

Closely allied to the need for security is the need to belong to a 
group. It may be the family group, the school group, the community 
group, or an even wider association of people, regardless of race or 

' Fbr a aot* MtIM tmtant of thla subject, m Mar H1U Arbothnot, Children and 
Maakt. Chicago : Scott, Ponnua A Co., 1W7. pp. M. 

* IMd., p. S. 
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national interests. Stories of this kind can help to build good civic 
or international relationships, as well as satisfy emotional needs. 


Need to achieve 

The need to achieve is another emotional need which is as impor- 
tant in books as it is in real life situations. Not only biography 
meets this need, but also success stories of fictional heroes. In this 
same group may be considered some of the tall tales, in which men 
like Paul Bunyan or Ulysses accomplish superhuman tasks. The 
child may also admire a hero handicapped by poverty or social po- 
sition, like so many of the “youngest of three sons” in European folk 
tales. Another hero may achieve in spite of a physical handicap, 
like lameness, or blindness. 

Even at the youngest level, stories or informational books may 
dramatize achievement in terms of the child’s world. Even simple 
incidents are satisfying — guessing the right answer to a riddle, hitting 
a mark, going somewhere and back, being big enough to ride a horse, 
or swim acroaB a river. 


Need for humor 

Play, or the need for relaxation, ts served by the story or books 
which bring laughter and nonsense into young lives. Even primitive 
people knew the value of laughter, reflected in the broad humor of 
many folk tales. Sitting around the glowing hearth in the winter- 
time, or meeting under a shady tree in summer, storytellers passed 
along by word of mouth many tales of foolish men and beasts. 
Aesop collected animal fables in which humor was balanced by moral, 
and Mother Goose brought together rhymes of sheer nonsense as well 
as witty commentaries on historical events and human mistakes. 

Young and old together laugh at Humpty Dumpty, the too proud, 
fat man, falling off the wall. They laugh at Jack falling down and 
spilling the pail of water, at the cow jumping over the moon. 

The importance of humor should be emphasized, even in textbooks 
of the simplest kind. Anyone working in this field must constantly 1 
be aware of its appeal and its uses. Sometimes, it is the reluctant 
reader who must be tempted by provocative pictures to read about 
Curious George, * the little monkey who was so curious that he often 



*H. A. R*r. Curio** Oeorg*. Bouton : Houghton MlBln.Co, 1W1. 
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poked his nose into trouble. His curiosity is the kind that children 
will share and enjoy. • 

But the reluctant reader is not the only one who needs humor. 
Stories with the right combination of the natural and the unexpected 
catch the attention of most readers. American children like to read 
about Henry Huggins, who manages to get into humorous situations 
while having his hair cut, delivering the afternoon paper, or keeping 
his dog out of the neighbor’s garden. 

Robert McCloskey is an American author-artist who has been suc- 
cessful in combining humor and suspense in real-life episodes. , In 
Make Way for Ducklings T he tells how a family of ducklings inter- 
rupt the orderly fldw of traffic in Boston. Isn’t there a similar story in 
any big city in the world, or any small village, in which some unlikely - 
animals — or people — interrupt the usual order of things? Ducks in 
traffic might be commonplace in a small village in Austria, but an 
ostrich would be a strange sight indeed. 

Stories like these usually cannot be translated directly into an- 
other language, but they do point up the need for similar stories in 
every culture. You will need to study the pattema^of life in your 
community very carefully, and from these patterns amusing real-life 
adventures may be developed. 

As you observe children in their natural surroundings, listen to 
them, and talk to them, it should be possible to find out what makes 
them laugh, what bringB that twinkle of surprise to their solemn eyes, 
what produces that suppressed or hidden smile. The right stories will 
release that laughter and develop new reading incentives. 

Make the setting authentic 

In writing fiction for children, authentic details will help make your 
setting vivid. These details may be based on firsthand experience, 
interviews, or research. Avoid generalities in describing a scene. 
Make your reader see the particular mountain or boat or train or 
hone. Be sure that the people and places you describe are true to life. 
Sometimes, you may be able to re-create some scene from your own 
childhood. Sometimes, you may need to refresh your memory or 
draw on the experience of others. Adapting stories from one culture 
to another must be thoughtfully done. It is not enough to change 
houses to tents. Food, games, clothing, and many other details of 
community life may differ so much that it is better to make a com- 
pletely fresh start. An Indian child would not push a doll and a 
kitten in a baby carriage. She would carry baby sister on her back. 

•Mirjot Dnkler. "Five Popular Children'* Author*." Ktomentory Bnyliok, Jan. 1 -'58. 

T Robert McCtoakey. Moke Way for DoekUmyt Horn York: Viktor Pm*. 1M1. 
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Language of the senses 

Words which describe the five senses, the language of sensory percep- 
tion, are particularly useful in making your story vivid. Children 
like to read about the taste of cold milk, the smell of ripe fruit, the 
tickle of an animal’s fur, the cheerful sound of bells, the twinkle of b 
distant star. 

Margaret Wise Brown’s Noisy Book started a proce^ion of imita- 
tors, all eager to catch in words the memory of sensory images from a 
child’s viewpoint. In the Seashore Noisy Book , * she wrote: < 

Muffin was a little dog with sharp ears. 

There was nothing he didn't hear. 

He could even hear the rain falling. 

Muffin had heard the trucks roaring through the city 

and the birds whistling In the country. 

He thought he had heard everything. 

But he had never heard the sea. 

Other writers trained in the Writers’ Workshop of the Bank Street 
School of Education can be easily recognized by their reliance on the 
language of children themselves, on the revealing flashes of poetic 
imagery which show how children think and feel. * 

If you want to improve your style as a writer, listen to children s 
speech and notice how simply and vividly they describe sights and 
sounds. For instance, after hearing a jetplane roar overhead, one boy 
said, “That sound is like the ripping of a giant piece of canvas. I’ve 
always wondered if it leaves the blanket of air tom and jagged.” 

After study of trees in the city, a girl in the same group told her 
teacher, “When we were driving home through the country last night, 
I saw a tree standing against the sky. The stars were out and it looked 
as if they were growing from the limbs of the tree .” 19 

Later that week, the same girl placed on the teacher’s desk a 
second version of her impressions about the tree in the country : 

The old gray tree 

Upon the hill 

By day atanda lone and bare. 

At night It harbor* baby etars. 

I aaw them resting there. “ 

More and more, the poetic use of words continue to creep into our 
textbooks as well as into other books. In addition, occasional ex- 
aggerations and absurdities may add zest and interest to children’s 

'Margaret W1 m Brows. fk< fmMn Noity iMk New York: Harper A Bro#., 

1M1. 

•Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Here eng Yew Story Seek. New York : B, P. Duttos, 1HS. 

"Lots V. Johnaon and Mary Bany, “Changing Attitude* toward W rid eg AetWItlee,” 
Slew enter? gagfUA, Jan. 1PM. 

“Ibid. 
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The Blue Hat 
of Little Rosaflor 



Away on the wind It flew, 
the blue, blue hot 
of little Rosaflor. 

Said the hen to the wind, 
the hen named Koico, 
"Wind, give me the hat 
of little Rosaflor. 1 * 



The’ wind gave her the hat, 
and the hen made a nest 
in the blue, blue hat 
of little Rosaflor. 

Monday she laid an egg, 
the little hen Koko, 
a little vdiite egg 
in the blue, blue hat, 
blue as the sky, 
of little Rosaflor. 

The little hen Koko 
spread out her two wi ngs, . 
and sat one day, 
and another day, 
and many mare days 
to warm the eggs 
the seven white eggs, 
in the blue hat. 


Th# natural rhythm of the words is apparent both in Spanish and RnyliA. 


reading. Children like the name of the man who had no noee: 
Ebeneaer-Never-Could-Sneezer. They like Snipp-Snapp-Snurr. 
They like Humpty-Dumpty and the Jumblies. They like Hurry- 
scurry the Squirrel. They like Caroline Emerson’s Little Old Coun- 
try Car who was always grumbling, “By my gears and gasoline !” 


Rhythm and readability 

4 

Rhythm is another interest factor which contributes to style and 
readability at the same time. Rhythm is present m the earliest nurs- 
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ery tales and folk stories and should be used consciously in writing 
both fiction and nonfiction for younger children. 

Wanda Gag used rhythm effectively in “Hundreds of cats, thou- 
sands of cats, millions^d billions and trillions of cats.” 11 Margaret 
Wise Brown’s books are full of rhythm and repetition. In Where 
Have You Been f 11 she wrote about squirrels and whales, birds, and 
bees, in a simple singsbhg : 


Little OJd Cat 
Little Old Cat 

4 

Where have you been? 
To see this and that 
Said the Little Old Cat 
That's where I've been 


Little Old Frog 
Little Old Frog 
Where have you been T 
I've been sitting on a log 
Said the Little Old Frog 
That’s where I’ve been. 


Like the refrains of the old ballads, the repetition comes naturally 
and offers the young reader natural — hot forced — repetition of key- 
words. 

^Rhythm and repetition are combined effectively in the text of a 
supplementary refcder prepared in the 1958 Washington workshop 
by a teacher from Costa Rica. The author, who had already written a 
basic primer, wanted to write a simple everyday story which would 
appeal to children’s love of rhythm and color. The plot was natural, 
not contrived. The rhythmic style is most apparent in the Spanish but 
it also carries over into the English version. 


Ed el viento va volando. 
v lento, viento, ventarron, 
el aombrerlto ami 
de la nifia Rosaflor. 

Dljo la gallinlta, 
la galllnlta Kok<3: 

—Dame, viento, el aombrerlto 
de la nifia Rosaflor. 


Away on the wind It flew 
the bine, blue hat 
of little Rosaflor. 


Bald the bent to the wind, 
the ben named Kokft, 
"Wind, give me the hat 
of little Rosaflor.” 


Creating characters 

Characters in fiction for children should be real to the author and to 
the reader. It helps to write about the kind of people you know best 
and to have them clearly in mind before you start. Write down & list 
of the people who will appear in your story, as if you were choosing 
actors to appear in a play. In a way, that is just what you are doing. 
And, like the dramatist, you do not want too many characters on stage 


■ Wanda Oaf. MUUont •/ Cm U. Now Tart : Coward, McCann, Inc., IMS 
"Margaret Wlae Brown. Where Berne Ye* Been? How Tort: Tbomaa T. Crowell. 
1961 
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at once, unless you are producing a mob Beene where individuals 
don’t count 

A few characters will often make a more successful story than a large 
number. Sometimes, two is enough: A boy and his dog; a girl and 
her job; a cat and her kittens. Family stories are not as easy as they 
sound. It takes a skillful writer to make each child an individual. 
Nor is it a good idea to start with two children, just a boy and a girl, 
or a brother and sister — twins perhaps — as the main characters. Chil- 
dren of different ages may lend themselves more easily to individual 
treatment. 

Names of characters should be chosen carefully. If you use names 
like Billy and Betty, Minnie and Winnie, you may make it hard for 
the reader to tell them apart. If you are writing about a foreign 
country, your readers may find it difficult to remember the names, 
if you choose ones which are too unusual or hard to pronounce. 

For younger readers, it is not always necessary to name a character. 
In many folk tales, simplicity is achieved by calling the chief char- 
acters a little old woman, a goose, a princess, a witch, and so cm. In 
the Just-So Stories by Rudyard Kipling, names are not needed to 
identify the elephant’s child, or the cat who walked by himself. Oc- 
casionally, an inanimate object such as a steam shovel, a lighthouse, 
an airplane, becomes a character without a name. 

But if you are writing about individual boy and girl characters, 
you must do your beet to make them seem like real boys and girls. 
Their characters may even change during the course of the story if 
it is a biography or a junior novel Even in bookB of travel and 
humor, the characters should be human, capable of making mistakes 
and getting into mischief. 

Viewpoint 


L 


You need also to decide from what viewpoint you wish to tell a 
^tory. Is your material to be treated objectively or subjectively f 
Are you an impersonal storyteller, describing how Robin Hood 
escaped death, or are you pluming to tell your story from the “in- 
side-out” so that the reader identifies himself with the feeling and 
emotions of the chief character f 

Either method is passible, but one may be better suited to the ma- 
terial than the other. The chief danger is in shifting viewpoint after 
you have started to write. A new writer often does this. With the 
facility of a magician, hs drips from one character to another, first 
telling what Billy is doing, then about Betty, then what Mother or 
Unde Jim thinks. The reader is soon as confused as Urn small child 
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in a crowd who cannot see what is going on. To avoid this confusion, 
it is well to decide at the beginning on a single viewpoint and then 
hold to it. You may use an objective viewpoint if that suits your 
material beet, or you may use a subjective viewpoint Whichever you 
choose, tell your story consistently from that viewpoint 
As in nonfiction, the fewer changes in time and place, the less con 
fusion for the reader. Every change is an added complication for you 
and for the child who reads your book. But if you must change the 
time and place from one chapter to another, make your change as 
clearly as you can. Say, “a week later, Jimmy . . . .” It isn’t neces- 
sary to tell what Jimmy did during the week. Just be sure that the 
reader knows where and when the next scene takes place. 



HERDING 


Today I go with my mother. 

I go with her to drive the sheep 
for I must I earn to tend 
the flock. 

It is my work. 

The way is long. 

The sand Is hot. 

The orroyos are deep. 


It takes many steps 

to keep up with my mother. 

It takes many steps 

to keep up with the sheep. 

My mother waits for me. 

My mother takes my bond. 

She calls me 

Little Herder of the S h eep. 


Th* aw of £m penon bcip* d»« child identify with the ch*r»ct*f in d»« book. 
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Using the first person 

First person, or “I” stories, are difficult to write, but they are a 
popular form and hare some positivje advantages. Many English and 
American classics have been written in the first person. Treasure Is- 
land and Black Beauty are both successful examples. With Jim 
Hawkins’ first words, the reader shudders at the threat of pirates. 
After reading Black Beauty, a 12-year -old said : “I like Black Beauty 
because it tells just how a horse thinks." 

The first-person viewpoint is often used for mystery and adventure 
stories in order to keep the reader as well as the hero guessing about 
some details of the plot. However, this method also means that you 
are limited to what the main character sees and hears. You cannot, 
describe what some other important character is doing, nor anything 
that is going on wit of sight or hearing of your narrator. 

The advantages of first person may outweigh the disadvantages if 
you wish to describe a trip to an airport or down into a coal mine. 
Use of the first person increases the sense of participation in two 
booklets on food prepared for a second-grade reader in Jordan. The 
fim booklet, I Like Lentils, tells how to plant lentils, water them, 
watch them grow, gather them, get mother to cook them, eat them, and 
say at the end with appreciation : “I like lentils." 

Ann Nolan Clark has been writing first person stories for younger 
children for a long time. In My Mother's House was told in the first 
person, and so was Little Navajo Herder , prepared for use in Indian 
schools. 

A writer from Laos used the first person technique to tell the story 
of a little mountain girl and her family. The style permits her to 
include many small, intimate details of family relationships. For 
instance: 

M j name la Chanty, bat people call me Thy. 

I Uve with my parents in a mountain Tillage In the land of Lnang- prabang. 

Oar ho^pi Is on the hill, a bit away from the Tillage street 

Here I was born, and here in the old boose we all lire, I and my family and my 
pets. 

Its walla are made with bamboo braid and so la its roof. 

Beside oar bow la the heo-hooae where my sister and 1 pick up the white 
eggs every morning. 


character, but it is not easy to write, and sometimes a story can be told 


Using dialog 


Good lively dialog is a useful 
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as well in direct narrative. In fact, dialog sometimes slows up a ston 
although it can also be used to indicate a climax, as it does in the fol 
lowing selection from Little Howe on the Prairie , by Laura IngLHi- 
Wilder. In the prairie book, she explained exactly how “Pa” laid 
the puncheon floor, smoothing the flat side of the logs, and fitting the 
edges close together. You can fed Pa’s pride when the job was finished 
and he ran his hand over the smoofhnes : “$ot a splinter,” he said 
“That'll be all right for bare feet, to run over .” u That’s the way 
dialog should be used to indicate a climax. 

Dialogtdiould not boused 4o relay information which can be told 
more simply by direct description or implied through a child's ra 
actions. If you want to tell the reader that Thursday was market day 
in your dory, you might say, “Thursday was market day.* *’ Do not 
have the mother say in conversation with a member of the family or 
friend, “Thursday is market day,” because this is a self-evident fact 
which everyone knows. 1 * 

It is also wise to remember that in a book, as in real life, different 
characters speak in different ways. As a writer becomes more skilled 
in writing, the dialog written will have the individual flavor of the 
different speakers. Parents will talk like parents; little children will 
talk one way ; <ilder boys and girls will talk another way. The selfish 
child may complain. The bold child will show his true colors in 
dialog as much as in his actions! 

•» *• 

The ending 

Just as dialog helps to emphasize the small climaxes throughout a 
story, so the ending should be a matter for emphasis. It should be 
planned qothikt renters feel satisfied. Sometimes, this requires merely 
a sentence, sometime*^ final paragraph. Sometimes, conversation can 
be used effectively to sum up the success of the chief character, or an 
'important, idea or theme of the book may be repeated for emphasis. 

Occasionally, in fables and other similar material, there is a moral 
at the end. This device is use*! in Aesop’s fables to emphasize the 
point of the story. However, it is often more effective to let the reader 
understand the moral by implication rather than overemphasize it by 
repetition. 

Lurt InfaUa Wilder. Unit Htutt on tkt Prnirit. New Tort : Herper A Broe. ( re* 

*4.), 1953. p. 129. 

11 Eriefc Berry and Herbert Beet. WrtMn# for ChiUrtn. Hew Tort : Vlkln* Prm 1947. 
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Writing and rewriting 

It may take a long time to write & short books It probably will. 
Sometimes, a single page must be written many times. It is not un- 
common for an experienced author to write 10 pages before he is 
satisfied with 1, for the illustrator to make 10- sketches ‘before he gets 
the composition and the effect he wants. 

Sometimes, it helps to read a manuscript aloud. Its weaknesses and 
ambiguities jump out as if enlarged on a projection screen. Or it may 
be helpful to put a manuscript out of sight for a day or a week. Even 
a few houjs will sometimes help to show up its faults. If the inter- 
vening time is spent in so tm favorite relaxation, it iB surprising how 
often the rewriting of a difficult passage is subconsciously solved. 

One experience will probably be common to all. Writing is work. 
It is slow work. It is exhausting and often discouraging. But like 
all creative work, fulfillment also brings great satisfaction. 


Summary 


Now that you are a writer, you may find it useful to be more critical 
when you read. After you have read a book, or a story, or an article 
for its own sake, read it again critically, observing the first paragraph 
and the last, the use of dialog and description. A8k youfiself if you 
could have improved on the author’s treatment. The following are 
some suggested points for considerat ion : 

1. The plot should be milled to the material. 

2. Every book or story should satisfy some Interest common to children : to 
himself, his family, his frleoda Material should occasionally extend 
Interests and experience. 

8. Stories sboold also appeal to a child's emotions, such as cariosity, sym- 
pathy, love, admiration. The reader sboold be able to take sides. 

4. Humor Is important, too, and a sense of surprise. 

0. Make your aettinx vivid by Including authentic details. This background 
may. be based on firsthand experience. Interviews, or research. 

6. Make your style vivid by using the. language of the five senses. Insofar as 
possible tell bow things look, feed, smell, taste, or sound. 

7. Use rhythm and repetition to help readability . 

8. Tour characters should be real to you and your readers. It helps to write 
about the kind of people yon know best Choose one character and tell 

, the story from one viewpoint. 

9. Dialog should be used for emphasis, to reveal character, and to advance 
the action of the story. 
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10. When you reach the climax of your story, stop. The ending should be as 
carefully planned as the beginning. 


Suggested reading 

Berry, Erlak, and Best, Herbert. Writing for Children. New York : The Viking 
Press, 1947. * • 

Jersild, Arthur. Child Deve^oment and the Curriculum. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940. 

Lewis, Claudia. Writing for^oung Children. New York : Simon A Schuster. 
1954. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague (ed.). Know Your Children in School. New York: 
\ Macmillan Oo., 1954. 

Roblnsdn, Mabel. Writing for Young People. New York: ’Thomas Nelson A 
i Sonet,' 1960. * 

Whitney, Phyllis. Writing Jui't'nile Fiction. Boston : The Writer, Inc., 1947. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Developing Illustrations 4 

4 

AN ILL! STR ATED BOOK is much more than spoken words, 
much more than written words. First the words are reproduced in 
type. Next, the type is assembled in page units, and the pages are 
illustrated. Finally, the illustrated pages are reproduced in mul- 
tiple units ; they are folded and bound into books. 

When a child takes a finished book in his hands, it has a character*' 
of its own. Quite apart from the meaning of the printed page, the 
outward appearance of a book may repel or attract. Does the glue 
in the binding smell bad? Are the colors ugly? Is the type 
crowded or blurred ? Above all, do the illustrations make the book 
more readable, more informative, more attractive ? 


Functions of illustrations 

First, what are the main functions of illustrations? Why is it 
important to have them ? In order to know why it is important, it is 
helpful to know how illustrations can serve to make a book more 
readable, more informative, more attractive. Illustrations may be 
of many types : drawings ana paintings, diagrams, maps, photographs. 
For convenience, the three main functions of illustrations have 
already been listed, in chapter 8, as follows : 

1. T6 decorate the page. 

2. To Interpret or explain the text 

8. To supplement the text 

In planning the illustrations for a particular book, it is important 
to^decide which of these functions are appropriate to the manuscript. 

, Sometimes, more than one type of illustration is called for; more 
often, the content or subject matter determines whether the illustra- 
tions should primarily serve the purpose of decoration, interpretation, 
or supplementation. If an art editor is available, he will usually 
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consult with the educational advisor and the author to determine the 
needs of the manuscript and the best choice of illustrations. 

Illustrations as decorations 

When should decorations be used? Decorations are often ap 
propriate for folk tales, where the imagination of the illustrator can 
enrich the text and stimulate the reader’s imagination. Decorations 
can be used with poetry to harmonize with the mood of the poems 
without spoiling the imagery of the poet. Decorations can be used 
to emphasize symbolic rather than literal treatment of a subject. A 
pattern of Christmas trees or stars might be used with a. Christmas 
story to suggest the Christmas idea and keep it universal rather than 
particular. 

Decorations are used more often for library books than for text- 
books, but should not be overlooked in all types of educational 
materials for their interest value, their artistic value, and their con- 
tribution in stimulating a child's imagination. Decorations can add 
to the overall attractiveness of a book and, as such, are a part of 
good book design. 

Illustrations as interpretation 

Illustrations may be used to interpret the text in many ways : To 
replace words in picture books; to explain the text in technical books; 
to demonstrate activities in how-to-do-it manuals; and for many 
other useful purposed 

Planning the illustrations for a primer or preprimer requires close 
cooperation of author and illustrator, for the author often depends on 
the pictures to provide the key word recognition. Pictures which 
serve this purpose are sometimes called “picture clues.” They may 
take the place of nouns which might provide reading difficulty. 
Sometimes, pictures take the place of action words. Whatever pur- 
pose they serve, pictures should be planned at the same time that the 
text is written, preferably with the illustrator cloee at hand. 

The illustrator can also help the author by making sure that each 
page of a preprimer has one new idea to illustrate. The child who is 
learning to read needs a new idea on each page to match the new 
words. And the new idea muSt be capable of interpretation in pic- 
tures. A picture can show a boy running, falling down, dancing. It 
is not easy to show, for instance, that a girl is now 6 years old. 

Illustrator and author should work together also to make sure that 
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each page of text for a beginning reader has one idea for a picture, but 
not more than one. If there are two idea9 in the text, and only one 
picture, the reader may be confused and associate the picture with the 
wrong word. 

At all levels, illustrations and diagrams perform an essential service 
to explain technical material. They are extremely useful in how-to- 
do-it books for explaining successive steps as in building a house or 
milking a cow. They are frequently used as a substitute for technical 
terms which the reader would not recognize and does not need to know 
in order to understand the subject. 

A Seggestloa forWritisg Geometry 


/ 



llsotttef Aafles 

Problem; We hove cm angle at SAC. 
We want to bisect it by compass and 
straight-edge . 


9 



Method of bisecting: Follow these 

steps; 

Step I . Place the steel point of the 
compass at the vertex of the angle (marked 
A). Draw an ore crossing the two sides of 
the angle. (AB ol D ond AC at E). 


Step 2. Set the steel point of the 
compass at D and open if more thon half 
of DE and draw on ore inside the angle. 


a 



$t*p_3. Place the steel point of 
compass at E and draw an arc inside 
angle so that it crosses the arc drawr 
Step 2 at point F. 



Step 4 . Connect the point F to the 
point A. The line AF is the bisector of 
the angle ABC. 






Technical material often depends for clarity on diagrams. 


5 ?r 
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A mathematics teacher from Iran was so sure that the teaching o 
geometry could be much Improved by the addition of more figures i; 
the writing of geometry problems that he recommended that then 
should be a distinctive figure for each separate step in a geometry 
problem, instead of using only one figure to represent several steps 
This technique makes the teaching of geometry easier for the inex 
perienced teacher, for the teacher with a large number of students, 
and for the student who is working alone. 


Illustrations to supplement the text 

Illustrations are also useful to supplement the text, especially for 
historical or regional material which is unfamiliar to the child. For 
all ages, descriptive illustrations are useful in extending a child's 
experience. They can bring into the classroom Buch unfamiliar 
objects or animals as a lion, a koala bear, or a skyscraper. They can 
show the interior of a medieval castle or changing scenes of desert 
and forest. 

Illustrations can also add substance and interest in materials for 
the reader who has an understanding level and a speaking vocabulary 
much above his reading level. Illustrations can add emotional 
emphasis by supplementing the text with visual iipLgee which have 
power to attract and stimulate the reader’s interest. 


Use of photographs 

When informative illustrations are needed, photographs can be 
used if they are not cluttered with unimportant detail. In science 
and factual books, a, series of clear photographs can be the spring- 
board for animal stories, geography readers, and many kinds of so- 
cial studies material. Sinoe the proceffiion of the seasons is a con- 
stant delight to children and closely linked to studies of their 
environment, photographs showing the changes of the seasons can be 
attractively arranged and supplemented by text to suit different 
localities. 

The use of color photographs is recommended by Katheryne Whitte- 
more, author of a fifth-grade geography book, in situations where 
black-and-white photographs or drawings would not have as much 
authenticity. Although color photographs should not be used if costs 
are out of proportion, she points out some instances where color 
photographs would be particularly valuable. 


i 
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Juan vi6 a 1 
I Era como e 


El lc dijo a Juan: 

— Cambiarc mi carga con usted,. 
^quicre ustcd cambiar conmigo, 
cn este largo camino 
del mercado? 

— ; ■ — : — ■ 1 1 : : 1 

Illustrations kM interest as well as in ter p r e ta tion to die text 

i 

For instance, color photographs would be valuable for -landscapes 
showing soil color, because readers tend to interpret pictures of trees, 
crop®, and houses in terms of their own environment. In cases like 
thiB, a black-and-white photograph may be misleading, and a drawing 
in color may lack the authenticity of a photograph. 

In a geography book, color photos can also be used with maximum 
effect for landscapes showing the changing aspiects of the seasons, 
for airviews showing contrast in color between desert and the irri- 
gated land, and for portraits of pieople. 
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Artist or illustrator? 

Discussion of the functions of illustration and the needs of a par 
ticular manuscript may go on intermittently while a book is in the 
process of planning and writing. Before a final choice is made, 
everyone concerned should be aware of the distinction between an 
artist and an illustrator. These words are often used interchange 
ably, but there are some important distinctions. These distinctions 
are outlined in the following quotation from Mrs. Dagmar Wilson, 
artist, illustrator, and book designer, one of the consultants to the 
first Washington workshop for the development of educational 
materials. She says: 

An Illustrator Is an artlHt, but not every artist Is an Illustrator. An illustrator 
la able to express himself by Interpreting and clarifying the words of the 
writer. An Illustrator Is skilled In the use of media and techniques which 
are suitable for reproduction. He is faihlltar with, or mfcst familiarise him- 
self with, printing methods. He must know how to prepare hla artwork 
ao that It can be reproduced by the printer In .the most economical way. 

He should be familiar with aU forms of graphic art. Including the designing 
of a book which means arranging the text and pictures In a pleasing and 
understandable, logical way. He should know how to select suitable type 
If has not already been done by the art director . 

/ 

* W 

Choosing the illustrator 

Under ideal conditions, an experienced art director will be available 
to choose the right illustrator for a particular assignment. Some- 
times, more than one illustrator will be asked to submjt sketches, or 
one illustrator may submit several sketches for the same story. 

Choice of the right illustrator will take into account the content 
of the manuscript. Some illustrators have training and experience 
in handling scientific material. Others specialize in historical sub- 
jects. Others excel in drawing children or animals. . Another may 
have traveled widely and be able to use firsthand experiences to fill 
in details not so easily found in libraries or museums. 

Choice off the right illustrator will alsp depend on the media and 
techniques required for the assignment. Some illustrators have a 
wider range of practical experience than otters. Some are more 
skillful in line drawings; otters in flat color or crayon. A few may 
know how to make their own color separations. 

In addition to content and techniques, the right illustrator, like 
the right author, will have sympathy for his subject. If the manu- 
script does not arbuae his owp. interest, curiosity, or emotions, it is 
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unlikely that he can interpret these qualties in his artwork, no matter 
how fine a craftsman he may be. 

Illustrator-author-editor 

In carrying out an assignment, the illustrator needs to work closely 
with the author, and the editorial staff, not only in picture books and 
primers but in books for all levels. The illustrator needs to know 
the educational goals of the book or series, and the learning processes 
and skills which are implicit in the text. Again and again, this 
knowledge helps the illustrator t^> pake an important contribution 
to the success of the book as a tVtrhjng tool. 

Sometimes, the illustrator will add something which is not even 
suggested by the text, but which will add to the child's interest. 
This has been done in informational books by adding a child or 
children in the illustrations, although no child is mentioned in the 
text. In this way, the material becames more personal and interesting 
to the reader. 

Sometimes, although the text may be straightforward and factual, 
as in a handbook on manners or safety or health, the illustrator may 
interpret the text by cartoons. This treatment is used by Munro 
Leaf in his series, Safety Can Be Fun , Health Can Be Fun, and 
others on manners, geography, and science . 1 


Basic principles 

When the illustrator prepares his first sketches, are there some 
basic principles which he should keep in mind, as there are some 
guiding principles for authors? i It is only fair to say that there is 
no one “best illustration” for children of different ages. There isn’t 
even a “best illustration” for a 5-year-old or a 9-year-old; no “best 
illustration” for a fairy tale or a family, story. Different subjects 
present different problems and different Illustrators will solve the&e 
problems differently, depending on their ability and the techniques at 
their disposal. 

However, there are some basic principles which have been worked 
out by experience and research which will help the less experienced 
illustrator. These suggestions have been summarized by Dr. Seth 
Spaulding, 1 senior adviser to the Burma Translation Society,, who 

* Monro Leaf. Safety Can Bt Fan. New York : Upplncott, 1988.. - 

* Seth Spaulding, "Communication Potential of Pictorial Illustration* *," AuMo-Vitual 
Commanication Revtmo, winter 1966. 
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has conducted a series of tests, using controlled illustrations, in an 
attempt to formulate some basic principles of good illustration. His 
recommendations follow : 

1 An Illustration as such has no educative value, and may even be a 
detracting Influence, if the drawing content has not been presented in 
terms of the jwst experience of the intended audience. When preparing 
material for children, the artist must attempt to construct the pictorial 
linage In terms of an audience whose background of exi>erience Is much 
more limited or situated in a different cultural setting than his own. 

2. Illustrations that are Intended to communicate specific ideas will be most 
effective if — 

a. The number of objects that must be seen to interpret the illustration 
correctly should be kept to a minimum 

b. The separate actions necessary to Interpret the basic message correctly 
should be kept to a minimum. 

c. All objects and Inferred actions are realistically portrayed and not open 
to dual Interpretation or secondary Inference. 

3. Color In illustrative material adds to the interest potential of the drawings. 
However, unless used realistically, color may detract from the eommunl 
cation potential of the drawings. 

4. Captions, in general, usually serve to add information which is difficult 
to depict plctorially. Captions, however, should usually not be used to 
explain the illustration, but rather to generalize, njodlfy. relate, and 
extend tj)e meaning of the illustration. 

Qn the basis of these general recommendations, it is possible to 
suggest specific ways in which they may be applied. 

For instance, the first principle mentioned by Dr. Spaulding con- 
cerns the audience. With this in mind, the illustrator should be 
aware of the age and developmental levels of the child for whom the 
book is intended. Environment and experience must be taken into' 
account in the. pictures os well as the text. 

The second principle emphasizes the imj>ortanoe of simplicity and 
warns against irrelevant and confusing detail. learning to “read 
pictures is a skill which must he taught along with learning to read 
words. Small children are often confused by perspective, changes 
in scale of drawings from one page to the next, and incomplete figures. 
There is no definite age level at which the child suddenly learns to 
understand these details, but the illustrator of materials for children 
under 8, or for any child unaccustomed to printed materials, should 
be self-critical with respect to these matters. 

The third principle, concerning the use of color, should be kept in 
mind also, especially with younger children who do not easily accept 
blue grass, or a shift from black and white to color, from one page <> 
. to the next, when the same subject is taing illustrated. When color 
is limited for technical or economic reasons, it is often better to 
use it for design or decoration, rather than realistically. 
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Palm whost Uai m 
hat* long and 
narrow stalks 
should not be ul nted 
as mothtr -palms 


Palms art ojttn 
tmm with thtir 
leaves pointing 
upwards. They art 
poor and irregular 
producers and 
setdnuts should 
not St taken 
. from them. 







Explanatory captions on this page from WtaUb of the Coconut emphafiw the 
characteristics of anhealtby coconut palms. 


The fourth principle, the use of captions, is of most importance in 
materials for informational texts and books for older readers. Cap- 
'tions should avoid exact repetition of the text, but should not refer to 
information or details not included in the picture. Descriptive cap- 
tions are essential in informative texts in order to identify maps or 
diagrams. ' 

Soriietimes r a caption may be written in question form to stimulate 
interest and critical s-tudy. For instance, in a geography text, one 
author suggests that, the following captid^r: “Plowing in Persia. The 
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plow is drawn by eight buffaloes." should be changed to “Why are so 
many animals used to prepare the field?" This question makes the 
child count the number of animals and study field, crop, soil, etc., to 
relate the right animals to the crude plow and field. 

Storytelling captions may be used in narrative material to empha- 
size the key situations or dramatic incidents. Both in fact and fiction, 
captions serve to stimulate interest in the text by arousing curiosity 
and providing clues to the interpretation of the illustrations. 

To all of these principles and their application, one general rule 
should be added : accuracy is necessary. Accuracy may be of two 

*- r *■' *' 

kinds; absolute accuracy of known facts and relative accuracy of 
matching pictures and text. If the child is 6 years old in the text, he 
should look 6 years oWI in the pictures. If he is standing, or sitting, 
or running, or jumping, in the text, the pictures should show him doing 
the same thing. 


Space for illustrations 

It may seem unnecessary to point out that there are still a few people 
here and there who have not fully accepted the idea of the illustrated 
textbook. In these cases, local studies may be needed to convince the 
authorities that illustrations often increase comprehension, even when 
they slow down the speed of reading. In general, however, the intro- 
duction of illustrations in textbooks, where they were previously un- 
known, has proved so worth while that pictures are now supposed to 
be indispensable. The chief problems are concerned with number 
and type of illustrations and the general proportion of text and 
illustrations. 

There is no magic formula to measure the maximum or minimum 
amount of space which should be allowed, other than the assumption 
that, pictures make a definite contribution to the communication 
potential of written materials. Overall recommendations indicate a 
somewhat general agreement with respect to these three factors: 

1. Age of reader . — More apace should be allowed for pictures In materials for 
beginning readers than for older readers. Some primers and preprimers 
allow three-quarters of a page for Illustration, only one-quarter for text 

2. Nature of material . — In factual material. It is often necessary to allow one- 

third to one-half of the total space for illustration. ^ 

8. Economic factor !. — Printing costs and other economic factors should be 
Interpreted in terms of the book aa a whole. In other words, the Illustra- 
tion* are an essential part of the work, not a luxury Item, and should not 
be sacrificed more readily than any other part of the total book. 
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Summary 


F ram this brief discussion of factors in developing illustrations for 
educational materials, it can be recognized that the planning of ap- 
propriate illustrations is an essential and important step to be con- 
sidered by the author, the educator, and the publisher. 

Variations in human nature and in text materials call for different 
types of il lust rat ions, but research and experience both support the 
desirability of illustrations to arouse and hold children's interests and 
to extend their experience and understanding in matters beyond the 
limits of their classroom, their home, or their community. 

Not all of these factors will have to be considered for every assign- 
ment. But the responsible educators, printing experts, and the author 
will want to review the illustration problems of an arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history, or language arts manuscript with full appreciation of the 
importance of illustrations to a successful textbook. 
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- CHAPTER 13 
Tryouts and Evaluation 


TEXTBOOKS and other educational materials ^re judged on how 
well they help teachers and pupils reach the aims, objectives, and 
neette of a specific school system. To insure that they are suitable 
both in content and format, they must be tried out before they are 
printed. Usually, after manuscripts have reached a form which sat- 
isfies the author and the educational consultants, they will be mime- 
ographed or dittoed in tryout editions. Wherever possible^ these try- 
out editions will have sample sketches or illustrations. 

In making tryouts of manuscripts, it is important that the tryouts 
be conducted by trained teachers who know the course of study, ii* 
the grades or groups for which the books were written, and under the 
conditions in which they will be used. Tryouts are standard practice 
of American textbook publishers, as well as of some trade book pub- 
% lishers, in order to avoid mistakes in the final printings. 

'a .> 

Need for tryouts x 

Tryouts are time consuming and may be expensive, but in the long 
run they are a good insurance of top quality in a book. The satisfac- 
tion of placing books in the hands of children who have noHiad a 
book of their own, or the desire to show quick results, may caflse siheh 
tryouts to be omitted. But in the long run it will be seen that tryouts 
are an important part of textbook production. Pretesting, as well as 
posttesting, was found to be valuable in preparation of materials for 
the new reading audience by the Burma Translation Society. 

Thp opportunity for evaluating teltbooks comes in various ways. 
Experimentation with the materials is one of the most common means. 
Some schools cooperate with textbook writers in trying out the manu- 
script as it is being prepared. For such evaluation, members of the 
staff undertaking this task usually, though not jd ways, follow certain 
criteria set up by the supervisor, experts in the field, or those respon- 
sible for selection of materials. 
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The tdnetdoail measurements adviser waecbe* u Ethiopian students try thdr skill at 

a pew kind ol vocabulary test. 
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Sample questionnaire 

i 

o 

_ Persons evaluating mimeographed manuscripts for a third reader 
usqd the following form for their comments, with questions emphasiz- 
ing reading difficulty: 
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ts on Material for Third Reader 


Title of story Date- 

Name of teacher. Grade School- 

School address.----^ 


Teacher's Views: 

1. How would you rank this story with respect to the following points? (.Fill 

In blanks with Superior, Average, or Inferior.) . 

Children's Interests? 

Relation to school curriculum? l Style? 

2. Have you any suggestions for Improvement? 

8. Is the vocabulary suitable, easy, or difficult for the following groups? (Fill 
in blanks With S, E, or D. ) 

Low , Middle High— v _ 

4. At the level designated what words, if any, seemed difficult? • 


S. Is the sen^ner structure suitable, easy, or difficult for the following groups ? 
, (Fill In blanks with S, E, or D.) 

Low •_ Middle 

0. What constructions, If any, Beemed difficult? 


High. 


Children's Vqpws: 

1. Did the children enjoy reading the story? 

2. What changes, if any, did they suggest? 


■-* — 

Ag^range 


7 



» 


(Please use the back of this sheet for your additional comments, or for 
spontaneous remarks made by children.) 


Evaluation of science materials • 

In an article, “Science Without Tears,” ^th« outline Vpany 

classroom methods and a useful ljst\>f qnesticliS' lpr e^aJcad^nof a 
science lesson. These questions are nlso useful in 
materials : ( 

1. Did the subject matter matter? > 

2. Could the children state the probletn ? 

8. Did the children arrive at the conclusloh themselves? 

4. Was It an honest conclusion^* * ** <y 

5. Did the lesson begin and end In the real world ? 


■ m 

‘ "Science Without Tears, ” by Herman * nh Nina Schneider In The Packet. T). C. Heath 
a Co.. Vol. 12, No. 1, spring 1957, p.' 17. 
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6. Where did you go? 

7. How did you get there? 

8. Did you let yourself go? 

In a letter addressed to school supervisors, the New York State 
Department of Education suggested things to look for in evaluating 
Ixibks and materials for use in the school. 

The following excerpt is a useful checkup for authors preparing 
such material: 

How good Is the author's teaching program? Are the things he expects 
the children to do from day to day practical? Are his directions clear and 
concise? Will they work with your children, with -'the age level you have 
In mind? You can judge of such things only by actually uBing one or two sec- 
tions of the book as the author expects the pupil to use It You must imagine 
that you are one of thechlldren In your own class. 

Again, how practical does the author make your Job as a teacher? Will the 
class activities suggested or Implicit in his program work? How good Is his 
sense of time and timing? Such things you call judge only as a teacher. 
Most Important of all, Is the author's program In each one of Its details get- 
ting where you want to go? Is each item, each step, each page, section or 
unit really driving totcard the accomplishments of the purpose that you ond the 
author have set for yourselves f 

As you fead the textbook, remember what you are reading Is the author’s In- 
structional talking \o the children In your class. How well has he guessed 
their background of experience as he goes along? Is he using language^ 
both vocabulary and manner of putting things — which your children would 
readily understand If you were to say the same things to them In the same 
way? Has he made good guesses about their reactions to what he Is saying? 
How good a job has he done in “personalizing” the program, that is, In mak- 
ing each member of your class feel that what he Is saying Is important for 
him, that It really makes a difference? What about the use of visual aids — 
pictures, cartoons, diagrams, maim, pictorial graphs, charts? Do they really 
teach? Are they and the text doing the Job together as you would do It If 
you were talking to your class .gmj had pictures to make clear certain of the 
ideas that you wanted to give them — or are these graphic materials just 
"added" to Itnpress you? 

Does the author recognize the fact that In good teaching you can do only so 
much talking before you give pupils a breathing space— a chance to check 
up on themselves? Does he recognize the importance of frequent class dis- 
cussions in which boys and girls exchange ideas, clear up misunderstandings, 
and get the many other advantages of group Btudy and learning? And what 
about his proposals for activities that will take the class outside the text- 
' bo<*t— his suggestions for other reading, for projects, research experiments, 
.excurslondHu^ports, dramatizations, cooperative planning, what not? Are 
they really practical for you and your pupils? If they are practical, do they 
promote the ends that you are trying to achieve? * 


» Le« C. Delghton. Bates for the Selection and Publication of Softool Temtt. Document 
prepared for the Inter -American Seminar on Over-All fanning for Education, UNESCO/ 
Organisation of American States, Pan. American Unlpif; Washington, D.C., June 1908. 

! , * i % 
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Tryouts for teacher education 

A materials production staff working on the preparation of new 
materials for the Sudan put gTeat stress on tryouts, not only to see 
that the materials suited the children for whom they were intended but 
also that the teachers understood how to teach from them. Since the 
headquarters of the staff was at r feherTnstitute of Bakht-er-Ruda, a 
school for training elementary teachers, there was a good opportunity 
to bring teachers in and explain the work as it was developed. An- 
other advantage was that the writers could go to the schools and check 
the effectiveness of their work and correct any weaknesses. 

As soon as the books came from the press, education officers in the 
provinces wanted them distributed immediately to all the teachers. 
Instekd, as a matter of policy, the new textbooks were only sent to 
teachers who had attended refresher courses at the institute and had 
the new materials and their use explained to them. This briefing, it 
was felt, was necessary in order that the book would be used intelli- 
gently — that the emphasis would be placed correctly, that the activi- 
ties would be followed, and that the exercises and other aids would 
be used as the authors had intended they should be used. 


Tryouts for comprehension 

Materials prepared for schoolchildren of the Australian Bush were 
also carefully tried out in first draft in the schools for Bush children. 
As each book was completed, groups of children were given a care- 
fully prepared word recognition and comprehension text. Teachers 
completed a questionnaire which gave information on the time taken 
to complete the book, difficult words ana phrases, and faults in the 
illustrations. They also commented on the difficulty and appropriate 
age level of each book. This information was then used in revisions, 
which included redrawing illustrations and reproducing half of them 
in color.* 

^ 4 


* 

Tryouts of illustrations 

#' * 

Children are alert to pick up mistakes, as any author of children’s 

books knows. A child’s check over illustrations has saved author and 

« 

* Education Newt. Vot. 0, No. 2, April 19S(|I. Published bimonthly by the Common- 
wealth of Sducatlon, Sydney, Australia. 
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publisher the embarrassment of having the milkmaid on the wrong 
side of the cow, the flute player holding his instrument as if it were a 
clarinet, and a man facing the wrong way when mounting a horse. 
Children are also quick t«^atch contradictions in a book, to check dis- 
tances that they doubt, and do a great deal of research to find an 
author in error. . 


to 
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Villagers criticized the first cover design for a booklet on citizenship because "the 
only thing four men carry is a corpse.” The corrected cover added a fifth man. 


Criticizing cultural details 


Tryouts of materials to be used with adults are as important as 
those of materials for children. What happened in Ethiopia in pre- 
paring materials shows again the need for testing. A problem to 
show profit and loss was written about a man who bought three goats 
for $3 each in January and sold them for $2 in February. The vil- 
lagers took the problem in stride but we^ scornful of anyone so 
stupid qs to sell his goats in the middle of Lent, when Ethiopians do 
not eat meat. T 

The value of tryouts was also revealed in India in connection with 
a book on citizenship. Educators had commented favorably on a 
booklet, We the Government , prepared for a village program for 
adults. But a villager looked at the cover design which showed a 
picture of the legislative departments of the Government being held 
up by four men, shook his head and pronounced it a bad book because 
it predicted the downfall of his country. For, he said, “The only 
thing four men carry i9 a corpse.” Only a tradition-conscious villager 
would have thought of this. The illustration was corrected by adding 
a fifth man. 4 

4 PertarffosJ* for Nmo Literate*: 8«T«n Ca*e HUtofle*. Report* and Paper* on Mata 
Communication. No. 24. Part* : UNESCO, Nor. 1957. BB pp. 
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When the tryouts are complete and the results available, the author 
has the final problem of rewriting. In some cases, changes may be 
small but very important. If the material is too difficult, perhaps it 
can be shifted to another grade level. If it is inaccurate, it must be 
rewritten. If the units ^re too bqng, they must be shortened or re- 
arranged. 

Sometimes, further tryouts are necessary after revision. Whatever 
the problem, no matter how much delay is involved, it is better to revise 
and rewrite, and try out again and again* than to print materials which 
have not been thoroughly tested. , 

After you have made the book as accurate and interesting and usable 
as you possibly can, you may still find that it falls short of your ideaL 
When the book has been a year or two in actual use, you will want 
to start planning a revised edition. Revising and rewriting every 5 or 
10 year? is routine for standard texts. " 

Summary . , 

TVyouts serve many, purposes. They will test the accomplishment of 
the author in many ways. They can also be used to test illustrationa 
The main questions which may be answered through tryouts cover 
the whole range of topics in this handbook, such as : 

L National goals. <■ 

2. Specific goals. 

8. Language difficulties. 

4. Teaching methods. 

5.. Problems of comprehension. <£- 

8. 'Problems of environment. 

7. Agte levels. 

8. Suitability of illustrations. , 

Tryout results will be most helpful if they are made under adequate 
supervision. Tryouts with a few controlled groups, under a teacher ' 
who understands the problem, #ill be much more useful than a larger | 
number of tryouts without supervision or with groups which are not 
picked for this particular purpose. 

£ ■ 

Suggested reading 

Delghton, Lee O. Bate t for the Selection and Publication of School Textt. 

" Document prepared for th^ Inler American Seminar on Over-All Planning j 
for Education, UNESOO/Ofganiaatlon of American States. Washington, D.0 : * 

Pan American Union, June 19 B 8 . 

Griffiths, Vincent L. An Experiment lit Education. London : Longmans, Greed''-*-*''' - ’” 
ft Co., 1968. 



CHAPTER 14 


Developing a Writers’ Workshop 


GREAT LITERATURE— novels, poems, and other classics — is 
usually the result of a single creative mind. Textbooks, on the other 
hand, by their very nature are more often the works of many minds. 
It takes many experts to gather the research data needed. It takes 
writers and illustrators, teachers and printers, all working together 
with a common purpose, to produce even the simplest textbook, word 
by word, line by line, page by page. 


The workshop method 4 

<■ i 

Since so many different talents and skills are needed, one of the most 
satisfactory methods for training new people in textbook preparation 
is the writers’ workshop:' Workshops may be large if the group has a 
common language and cultural background ; or small if ?the group 
includes several language groups. Although regional workshops for 
people using a common language are more easily and economically 
handled, Vorkshops for the exchange of ideas and practices between 
different language groups have additional long-range and' far-reaching 
values. \ ■ > ’ w 

There are many benefits in the workshop method. Exchange of 
knowledge and information saves time. Members become better ac- 
quainted with methods used elsewhere. Technical information can be 
summarized and presented for group discussion and appraisal. Writ- 
ers are stimulated and encouraged* by contact with others facing 
similar problems. * • 


Workshop resources 

• ■* ' 

The resources of the workshop group will tje much more than the 
sufti total of all its parts. Classroom teachers wilj contribute out of 

1 
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the richness of their experiences. Library materials, professional 
books, encyclopedias, and other reference tools can be pooled for 
greater usefulness. Field trips to fill in gaps in geographical or cul- 
tural information can be planned to benefit several members of the 
workshop. Community gatherings are a rich source of material: 
.picnics and holiday celebrations, harvest festivals, weddings, funerals. 

Since the expense of collecting material in some countries is very 
large, and always time taking, language research can often be carried 
on at the same time as research into resources, subjects, and themes. 
In m arty countries folk stories, legends and, songs have existed in oral 
form for long years before the establishment of schools. These are 
truly treasure houses for educational materials writers! Research 
can be so designed that stories, songs, and legends can be collected in 
spoken or written forms, and then serve as the basis for language 
research, as well as resource material furnishing plots, themes, 
settings^haracterizatidns, and the like. J 


Workshop members 

Recruiting members for a well-rounded materials workshop calls for 
imagination and 9kill. At least one representative from each of these 
groups should be included : editors, curriculum experts,' classroom 
teachers, writers; illustrators, printers. If the workshop is small, one 
person may represent Several nelds. If the group is large, there may be 
several educators, writers, illustrators, and teachers at various levels. 

For instance, -in the first Washington workshop for the develop- 
ment of educational materials, a poll of 20 participants from 13 coun- 
tries revealed an interesting overlap of experience and technical train- 
ing. Almost all members had some writing experience; 16 had been 
classroom teachers; 13 were subject specialists; 10 had been editors; 
9 had some training in printing or graphic" arts ; 3 were supervisors 
of teacher-training; 2 w$re poets; 1 was a trained illustrator; 3 were 
artists by avocation; 1 was a songwriter. Consultants attached to 
this workshop brought additional experience in writing, teaching, 
editing, publishing, illustrating, language research, an^J graphic arts. 

♦ 

The classroom teacher ' 

/ , / ^ 

The core of any writers’ workshop for ^the production of educa- 
tional materials will probably always be the classroom teacher. But 
the best teacher is not always the best writer, although time and Again 
teachers hove learned to adapt their classroom techniques to the medi- 
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um of the printed page. However, it is seldom that a teacher with 
little writing experience can immediately undertake the planning and 
writing for., a basic textbook series, even on, the subject newest his 
heart, and for the group of children he knows best. More often, he s* 
has to serve a period of apprenticeship. During this learning period, 
the teacher who has been successful in making geography or grammar 
exciting and interesting in, the classroom can contribute a great- ’deal 
to any writers’ workshop. 

In the Ui^ed States, when a new textbook series is launched, it is 
seldom a question of choosing from a longdist of experienced writers. 

As changes are made in the curriculum, and as new methods of teach- 
ing language or mathematics are developed, it is necessary to develop 
writers who can interpret these materials in terms of classroom experi- 
ence and needs. 1 

Twenty-five years ago, the teaehirtg of science in our elementary 
schools was undergoing a massive upheaval. As “learning by doing” 
methods were accepted in the elementary science field, materials to , 
match were needed. Gradually, science strained teachers with ability 
to write emerged from the classrooms and divided their time between ? 

teacher-training and textbook writing. 

, ■ \ 

.t ** 

k 

The writer 


, What about the professional writers, the storyteller, playwright, or 
poet? Does he also have a place in textbook preparation? The 
answer is yes, definitely yes. In e^ery.^country, it is important to 
seek out these gifted writers. Sometimes it is easier and quicker to 
have the gifte# writer work with an educator than it 'is to teach 
^ the classroom expert what he heeds to know about writing. 

Also, in every country, there are talented men and women with < 
creative ability waiting for encouragement and guidance. Again and 
again, the flow of talent from one creative field to another has been 
noted. - 

Encouragement of local authorship is one of the stated aims of 
regional literacy bureaus and projects for the preparation of edu- 
cational material. Speaking at the Da tin American Conference in 
Education, held in Panama City in 1956," Dr. 'Kenneth Ray,#Chi$f 
* of Education of the International Cooperation Administration, said, 
“Our programs &f technical assistance must inspire the individuals 
with whom we work with a belief that there is a dteam, a hope, and 
* a way of life which they can attain by their own disciplined, inspired 
effort.” ' . * * ✓ ’ 


J 
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, Sometimes, it takes a great deal of ingenuity to discover these 
potential writers. Many creative people are essentially shy. The} 
do not t^ust their own abilities. They need encouragement to ge? 
started, a combination of morale, motivation, and faith. Sometimes, 
they can be discovered through prizes and competitions. Sometimes, 
their work may be hidden in little-known journals. Sometimes, an 
alert “scout will sense the possibilities in a village storyteller, an 
alert grandmother, a dancer, a priest, a social worker, or a traveling 
salesman. Radio scriptwriters and playwrights also occasionally 
make the transfer from one field of writing to another. 

Sometimes, a novelist or short-story writer who is interested in 
family life or community patterns of living will also make a good 
textbook writer. Poets often make successful writers for children 
because they are emotionally sensitive and alble to express them- 
selves briefly and vividly. Such a person can take the most ordinary 
subject— homelife or earning a living — and present it so that it not 
only meets a specific educational need but also has a literary quality. 

In the infont»R|^fi|^^ some journalists have proved themselves 
adaptable, because thei#hewswriting has taught them to collect facts, 
analyze their relative importance, and present them simply and 
logically. , V / ' 



Workshop member* plea layout and illustration* for Workshop SompUr. ' 
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An illustrator and an author discuss choke of type for a picture dictionary. 

j 

f 

\ 


The illustrator , 

■' , 

Another important member of any workshop i9 the illustrator. As 
already pointed out,- illustrations should be planned as an integral 
* part of the text in materials for the beginning reader. In some * * 
cases the pictorial plan precedes the planning of the text. In all 
cases, best restilts are obtained 'if pictures and text are planned 
together before a single word is written. Whatever the age level, 
and whatever the subject, the importance of pictures in relation to 
reading material cannot be overemphasized. Some American authors ‘ 
of historical and biographical material plan tlje illustrations and* the 
text of their books at the same time> ’ ‘ ^ 

There will lie real gains if the illustrator is brought into the discus- 
sion of materials during workshop discussions. Like ihe author, the 
illustrator must have a clear-cut idea “of"'whkt the ■feducators'diave in.r 
mind. He must know how the material will be used and what it is 
supposed to accomplish. He must know who will use the material. 

n# 

4 

• Alice DelfilMh; The Gohtmbut Story, and Genevieve Foafer, Otorge PuA<w(m'i 
W orM. Both pabllahed by Charles Stribner'a Son*, New Tork. 

S0C5l«O-M-I9 “ 
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The illustrntor will carry out his assignment more effectively if 
he has an opportunity to develop a feeling for the material that comes 
from having lived with it and seen it in various stages. Field ^rips, 
or other observation trips which the author finds it necessary to take, 
will also be valuable to the illustrator. 


t . 

The editor * 

Sometimes, one writer can help another. Sometimes, an experienced 
editor is needed to guide beginners through the pitfalls of writing 
craftsmanship. In an article oh textbook production, Mr. Ross Kepler 
said that editors need editorial flair, suitable temperament, education, 
and experience. In more detail, he said, “Editorial flair is an in- 
definable essence. In general, it is an aptitude for improving the 
writing of others, an ability tp see pattern and order in wfetten ma- 
terial, and an instinctive sense o'f identification with the author An 
editor with these (pialities can do such a thorough improving job that 
authors are sometimes astonished at the improvements which have 
l>een made in their manuscripts, even though theedifSr may know very 
little about the subject matter of the book itself.” 7 

Workshop members soon learn to absorb group criticism and learn 
rapidly from their own and each other's mistakes. The editor or 
director of the workshop evaluates criticism and gives individual 
guidance and help. Grpup approval and sympathy can be a power- 
ful stimulant. Many writers, both experienced and amateur, profit 
enormously from contact with fellow writers. Too much collabora- 
tion may produce a mediocre product without character ot* flavor, but 
th% writer of textbooks should be able to accept criticism and still 
retain his own essential originality. 


^ V 

Variety of experience 

Writers’ workshop have included teachers, parents, artists, journal- 
ists, librarians, and Government clerks with varying degrees of skill 
and experience. It does not matter that participants of such groups 
are seldom equally well qualified, if they have this one thing in com--- 
mon : they should all have something to say and sincerely want help 
in saying it. Professional or amateur, experienced writers or raw 


T "Trelnlu# College Textbook Editor," PubH*her» Weekly, Apr. 1, 1007, pp. 23-28. 
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recruits, they must all have a strong faith in their ability to express 
their ideas. 


Variety of procedures ^ 

When you have gathered a group of people for a writers' workshop, 
all interested in some phase of writing, illustrating, or producing edu- 
cational materials, you will want to choose a method or procedure 
which fits your group. Some of these methods have HlreRdv been 
touched on in discussing the development of new materials for new 
educational goals in various parts of the world. 

Some workshop are limited to one subject area or gi4fcfelevel. 
Some are based on group writing and discussion. Sbme usSfsmall 
groups. Some use large numbers. It may be helpful to summarize 
a few different procedures, each one adapted to its particular group. 


Indian Bureau workshops 

The I .S. Bureau of Indian Affairs has been preparing specialized 
educational materials for tribal groups in the United States for over 
30 years. During this period they have developed materials for 
adults and for children by means of a trained staff of writers and 
production specialists, and have set down certain rule# and 
procedures.* 

So many of the Indian tribal groups are small pockets of culture 
that the Indian Bureau often uses the technique of the regional 
workship to develop materials for — let us say — a group of 7 Choctaw 
schools or a group of 22 Navaho schools. These workshops are often 
held during vacation periods, usually for a period of 3 weeks, 7 hours 
a day. The teachers who attend the workshop all share the same 
language and community problems. 

On the first day of the workshop, the whole group*meets together 
and,, utilizing results of an earlier survey, discusses possible subject 
matter. Topics are listed on a blackboard, and teachers volunteer 
for assignments, according to their own experience and interests. 

As a second step, the teachers are encouraged to jot down in random 
notes everyt hing important, about their assigned topic and the needs 
of the children before they attempt to organize the material. The 

1 A 90 Nolan Glark. ‘ Preparation of Teaching Material*" In M4u «*Ho» for Better lAving, 
1M7 Yearbook on Education Around the World. Waahlnfton, D.C. : Government Pflntinf I 
OBk*. 1857, pp. 348-207. * , / 
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third $tep is organization into chapters.'' The fourth is a first draft, 
written without thought of vocabulary control. Vocabulary control 
is usually postponed until the second or third draft of a manuscript. 

Manuscripts are usually illustrated and tried out in chart form 
before they are printed. Tryouts are planned not only to check 
reader interest and comprehension but to make sure that the teacher 
is trained to use them. In preparation of materials, the Indian 
Bureau stresses three factors which the writer must constantly keep 
in mind : needs, interest, and achievement level. ‘ 


Philippine workshop 


Group writing by teachers of similar language backgrounds for 
similar age levels is an outstanding feature of the workshops con- 
ducted by Dr. Bernice Leary in the Philippines and other places in 
Southeast Asia.* Over a period of years and in countries which have 
posed varying educational problems, she has developed certjyit 
procedures which she finds successful. • 

In a recent report. Dr. Leary summarized her workshop practices 
as applied to a vernacular group in the Philippines. The purpose 
of the workshop was to prepare texts of primers and preprimers. 
Writing teams were made up of teachers of grades 1 and 2, selected 
by the district superintendent to represent different parts of the area. 
After a few days of general orientation, the delegates were divided 
on the basis of interest and ability into three working groups. One 
group was assigned to develop story plots. A second group was. 
assigned to write the text. A third group was chosen to make the 
word accounting. ^ 

Guidance in ^writing techniques was provided by a consultant as 
> the texts were developed. The groups worked at their joint timlm 
for a period of 2 weeks, with consultants moving freely from group 
to group, giving help where needed. Criticism w^s friendly and ' 
cooperation was stressed, rather than personal preference or interest. 


ERIC 
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UNESCO seminar 

Writing teams made up of a cross section of talents were character- 
istic of the UNESCO Regional Seminar on materials for the new 
— — v 

• Bernice Leery, “Produdn* Instructional Materials In Thailand" In Biueation for Bot- 
^/er Living, 1267 Yearbook on Education Around tbtfworld. Op. dt, pp. 240-247. 
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reading public, held in Rangoon in October-November 1957, under 
the direction of Dr. Seth Spaulding. Each team included an author, 
an editor, an illustrator, and a publisher. One team, assigned to 
produce a booklet on the treatment of leprosy, was assisted by a 
health educator responsible for the content-^ the book. 

In 6 days, this team developed both text and pictures for a 32-page 
book which they called New Life. This is a group product, but each 
member made a specialized' contribution. The book was developed 
in the following stages : 

<^1. A meeting wu held with a health educator to outline the technical 
Information for the book. A "key-atep” method of listing what the 
villager should know, think, and do was used. 

2. The story was discussed by a project team and written by the author, 
Ming a page-by-page presentation. The text waa then pasted on “page 
carda" and dipped onto a “story board” which allowed the group to 
visualise the entire story at a glance. 

8. The artist added aketchea to each page card to complete the picture book 
story board. 

4. The story waa then translated lAp Burmese and the story board taken 
to a village north of Rangoon wheff villagers were interviewed to discover 
what they know, think, fed, and do about leprosy. The story board 
carda were read by the villagers. The project team then discussed the 
story and illustrations with them. 

5. The story board (with both text and. illustrations) was revised by the 
project team based on the Information gathered from the Interviews. 

TypographyfsiW’bf page, number of lines to a page, and other 
details of book making had been worked opt in advanoe by the 
printing specialist, so that, as soon ps the final text and illustrations 
were approved, the manuscript was put into production. Finished 
copies were ready for distribution about 6 months later. 10 


First Washington Workshop, 1958 

Methods and procedures used by the first Washington workshop 
for the development of educational materials differed from those 
described above partly because the group was drawn from 13 countries 
instead of 1 locality, and partly because in the Washington work- 
shop the emphasis was <?n development o.f individual talents and the 
production of individual manuscripts, rather than a group product. 

a i— — ■>* ' 

“A ftpl report 

R — d img Audit too 
u : Burma 
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Workshop members discuss ideas informally in the Educational Materials 
„ Laboratory. 


Emphasis on individual training 

During the introductory sessions of the workshop, in which the 
whole group participated in field trips and lectures concerned with 
writing and publishing techniques, each member also outlined and 
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discussed with the group his plahs for a textbook, handbook, or sup- 
plementary reader. When needed, the directors provided guidance or 
suggested research materials which would supplement the author’s 
own experience and background. Sometimes, other workshop mem- 
bers were helpful ip citing materials or methods used in their countries 
to meet similar problems. One member might lie more skilled as a 
linguist, another in teacher-training, another in rural schools, still 
another in folk culture. 

The final months of the \Y ash ingtdff workshop were sj>ent in writ- 
ing and criticism hatever the subject, each manuscript was usually 
prepared in two languages— in English so that the directors and other 
members of the workshop could criticize it, and in the language of the. 
writer. Some wrote first in their own language, then translated into 
English ; others preferred to w rite.first in English. There was always, 
of course, the search for the elusive word or phrase for which there 
was no exact translation in another language. 

As a preliminary to group discussion, first drafts of manuscripts 
were discussed in individual conferences with consultants, once or 
twice a week. This method helped to encourage shy or inexperienced 
writers and also saved time, so that manuscripts were revised at least 
once before they were submitted to a workshop group for comment. 
When manuscripts were considered ready for group discussion, they 
were duplicated and distributed to other workshop members of the 
workshop for reading and analysis. Meetings for discussion were 
scheduled in groups of 5 to 10, made up of those interested in similar 
subject matter or grade level. Discussions were channeled along pro- 
ductive lines by consideration of such basic questions as— 

What educational goal Is this material planned to meet? 

How well docs It meet It? 

Is the material developed logically ? 

Is It interesting? 

I® It factually correct? 

Is It adapted to a specific age group? 

How can the whole mannscript be Improved? 

The ability to analyze a manuscript and offer constructive criticism 
for its improvement is an important step in learning to write. More 
than one member of the workshop expressed doubt that others would 
accept criticism from their fellow workers. As one after another dis- 
covered the advantages of this method, skepticism turned to surprise 
and satisfaction. 

Although many were inexperienced in textbook writing, their 
maturity and educational experience enabled them to profit quickly 
from fresh ideas and a new approach. They were encouraged to reach 
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down into their own teaching experience, their personal hobbies, and 
their own national culture for those cojorful details which ciui enliven 
the most factual textbook.^ Again and again, the workshop directors 
had the satisfaction of swing a hesitating author develop a sense of 
accomplishment. 


Workshop sampler 

During the final sessions, one of the unique and valuable experiences 
of the Washington workshop was the production of ( the Workshop 
Sampler. This is a 48-page booklet, designed to give all members of 
the workshop practical experience in preparing final copy for print- 
ing, fitting material to space, and supervising illustrations. 

Selections for the Sampler were made before workshop assign- 
ments were completed, but all members had enough finished manu- 
script to allow some choice in selecting the most appropriate sample 
to fill the two pages assigned each member. Some had several proj- 
ects from which to choose. This brought up the possibility of select- 
ing material from different curriculum areas and for representative 
gfade levels — a tery practical editorial experience for all concerned. 

Next came the question of length. How much copy would fit five 
columns of type? How much space should be left for illustration? 
Layout sheets were mimeographed, showing width of columns, num- 
ber of lines, and the character count of typewritten copy so that the 
right amount of manuscript could be measured off to make a readable 
unit. Manuscripts had to be retyped and measured again to make 
sure that there was neither too much nor too little material to fill the 
space. 

Preparing the final copy for each of these samples was a matter for 
additional conferences between the authors and the directors of the 
workshop; conferences which served to illustrate the fine points of 
editor-author relationships and the techniques of preparing manu- 
script for publication. 

Limitations of budget necessitated one of the less expensive print- 
ing processes : Varitype. Drawings had to be made exact size. Copy 
had to be fitted to Bpace, word by word, line by line. 

..Along with final editing of copy came the closely allied problem 
of layout and illustration. Facilities were far from ideal, but the 
workshop boasted one professional illustrator and several artists by 
avocation who welcomed the chance to experiment with illustrating 
assignments. Sessions with a consultant in illustration and layout 
dehprniined the choice of illustration for each assignment : pictorial , 
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ar ^ diagram, map, or photo. In one case, a musician was called in to 
transcribe an original song. Choices were in most cases a compromise 
with time and facilities, but the practical experience of fitting art to 
copy rounded out the experience of fitting copy to space. Authors 
assumed the responsibility of checking illustrations for accuracy, and 
some artwork had to be redrawn several times in order to fit the text 
or the space. 

The cover design was the result of much trial' and error. The first 
sketches were discarded as too trite. Then someone suggested a panel 
of autographs. One idea led to another. Titles of projects in Eng- 
lish were tried out on the typewriter, different kinds of type were 
sketched, and finally the choice was made, of handwritten titles and 
autographs, each in his own language, fitted between ruled lines and 
then reversed for more decorative effect. 

In finished form, the Workshop Sampler was printed and bound 
just in time for the last meeting of the Washington workshop. For 
some members, it was the first time they had seen their own words in 
prints ¥op everyone there was the special thrill of seeing tangible 
evidence of their own creative talents and the talents of the group. 
The Sampler was substantial proof of 6 months hard work, exchange 
of ideas, and sharing of problems. 

Beet of all, as a result of the Washington workshop, individual 
members discovered within themselves talents and abilities they had 
not known they possessed. They discovered the truth of the old 
proverb : He that would take home the wealth of the Indies must also 
carry the wealth of the Indies with him. 
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Useful Publications 


Other Publication* Consulted by Members of the . First W ashington 
Workshop for the Development of Educational Materials 


, Encyclopedias, dictionaries, and atlases 


Columbia Encyclopedia. (1 vol.) 
New York : Columbia University 
Press. 1966. £ 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
(15 vol.) Chicago: F. E. Compton A 
Co., 1959. 

Encyclopedia Britannioa. (24 vol.) 
Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannioa, 
1958. 

9 

Hammond’s Ambassador World Allot. 
Maplewood, N.J. : C. S. Hammond A 
Oo, 1957. 



Periodicals 


Rand McNally Cosmopolitan World 
Atlas. Chicago: Rand McNally 4 
Co., 1968. 

Webster’s New International Diction 
ary, (nabridped. <1 vol.) Spring- 
field. Mass. : G. A C. Merrlam A Oo., 
1966. 

World Rook Encyclopedia. <18 vol. 
and ^Reading Study Guide.) 
Chicago: Field Enterprises, Inc., 
1960. 


American Education Publications, 356 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 

My Weekly Reader (elementary). i 
Our times ( high school) . 

Every U'ocfc ( high school ) . ( v 

Current Events (high school). 

American Junior Red Cross News. American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. ( Monthly : Oct.-May, except Jan.) 

Civic Education Service, Ins., 1733 K St. NW., Washington, D.C. : 

The Young Citizen (grade 5, 6). 

American Observer (high school). 

Junior Review ( grades 7, 8) . 

Weekly News Review ( high school ) . 

Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42d St., New York : t 

Explorer ( grade 4 ) . 

« A’eicsf (roe, (grade 5). 
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Junior Scholastic ( grades 0 , 7,8). 

Senior Scholastic (grades 10, 11, 12). 

Praot{ool English (grades 9-12). 

Literary Caratcodo^grade® 10. Jl, 12). 

Co-Ed (grades 1-X2). 

Sdienck World. ( Tbe science magaElne for high school students.) 304 Best 45th 
St., New York. /( Biweekly during school year.) 

The Science Teacher. Journal of the National Science Teachers Association, 
1201 10th St., NW., ( Washington, DC. (February. March, April, September, 
October, and November. ) 


Books for children 


Andrews, Hot Chapman. All About Dinosaurs. New York : Random House, 

\ 

Beckm, Charlotte. A Chimp lift the Family. New York : Julian Messner, Inc., 

1963. - 

Blouoh, Glenn O. Lookout for the Forest. New York : McGraw-Hill Rook 
Co.. Inc., lOW. * 

— — w ho Lives in This House T New York : McGraw Hill Book Co Inc 
1957. 

Bbown, Margaret Wise. The Sea&ore Noisy Book. New York: Harper A 
Bros., 1941. 

3 9 

Where Have loo Beent NeW York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952. 

Burton, Virginia Lei. The Little House. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 

Cavanah, France^. Series ou Reel People. Evanston, 111. : Row, Peterson A 
Co., 1960-1953. 

Our Country's 8tory. Chicago : Rand McNally k Co., 1945. 

Clabk, Ann fJoLAN. In Uy Mother’s House. New York: The Viking Press, 
In>., 1941. 

Little Navaho Herder. (U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs.) Lawrence. Kans. : Hpskell Institute, 1951. 

Cleabt. Beverly, Henry and Ribsy. New York: William Morrow k Co.. 

1964. 

Coats worth, Elizabeth. Little Haymakers. New York : Macmillan k Co., 1949. 

Commaoer, Henry 8teele. The First Book of American History. New York : 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1967. 

Cobmack, Mariulue. The First Book of Stones. New York : Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 1960. 

Creole, Ellis. Down, Down the Mountain. New York : Thomas Nelson k 
Sons, 1934. 

Dalquesh, Alice. The Columbus Story. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

1965. 

DeJonq, Meindert.' The Wheel on the School. New York: Harper k Bros., 
1964. 

Eaton, Jeanette.. Leaders (a Other Lands. Boston: D. C. Heath k Co., I960. 
Etb, Marie Hall. Flay With Me. New York: The Viking Preas, 1965. 
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Foster. Genevieve. George Washington's Worfd. New York: Charles Sc*ri’ 
ner's Sons. 1941. 

Gao, Wanda. Million* of Cat*. New York: Coward McCann. Inc., 1928. 

Gorrs, Delia. Tropical Rain Forest*. New York : William Morrow & C< 
1967. 

Gottlieb, William P. The Four Seasons. New Ytfrk : Simon k Schuster, 
1966. 

Gramatky, Hardie Little Toot. New York: G. P. Putnam's 80 ns. 193V> 
Green, Mary McBvrnet Everybody Has a Hou^e. New Y’ork ' N William R 
Scott, Inc. _ , 

Guy, Anne. Hook of Tails. Austin, Tei. . Tfie Steck Co. 1967. 

Hayeb, Florence. Good Luck Fea th er. ^Boston : Houghton Mifflin & Co, 
1958. * , 

Haywood, Carolyn. R Is for Betsy. New York : Harcourt, Brace & Co., 198U 
Holland, Janice. Hello, George Washington! Nashville. Tenn. ; Abingdon 
Press, 1958. 

Ipcar, Dahlov. One Horse Farm. New York: Doubleday 4 Co., 1960. 

Jackson, Kathryn. Peis Around the World. Morristown, N J. : Silver Burdett 
Co., 1957. 

Keller, Helen Story of My Life. New York: Doubleday k Co.. 1964. 

Kelsey, Alice Geek. Once the Hodja. New York Longmans, Green 4 Co., 
1943. 

Kelsey, Vera. Six Great Men of Brasil. Boston : D. C. Heatii k Co , 1942. 
Lampman, Evelyn. Navaho Sister. New York : Doubleday k Co., 1950. 
Lattiuore, Frances E. Little Pear. New York: Harcourt, Brace k Co., 1981 
Lauber, Patricia. Battle Against the Sea. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1966. ^ 

t tt Mvna. Pioneers of Puerto Rico. Boston : D. C. Heath k Co., 1944. 
Lenbki, Lois. Boom Town Boy. Philadelphia : J. B. Llpplncott, 1948. 

Flood Friday. Philadelphia : J. B. Llpplncott, 1966. 

Mabtiononj, Maroaket. An Illustrated Treasury of Children's Literature. New 
York : Grosset 4 Dunlap, 1966. 

Mason, Georoe F. .4nlmaJ Tracks. New York: William Morrow k Co., 1948. 
McCloskey, Robert, Blueberries for Sal. New York : The Viking Press, 1948: 

Make Way for Ducklings. New York : The Viking Press, 1941. 

Acquire, Edna. They_Uade America Great. New YoTk: Macmillan Co., 1967. 
Mitchell, Lucy 8 . Here and How Story Book. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1948. „ 

Moore, Lilian. A Child’s First Picture Dictionary. New York: Grosset k 
Dunlap, 1948. 

Xeal, Harry, nature’s Guardians. New Y’ork: Julian Messner, Inc., I960. 
North, Steeling. Abe Lincoln, Log Cabin to White House. New York : Ran- 
dom House, 1966. 

O’Donnell, Mabel, and Willmina Townes. Words I Like to Read and Write. 

Evanston, 111. : Row, Peterson 4 Co., 1964. 

Oftedal, Lavra, and Jacob, Nina. My First Dictionary. New York; Grosset 
4 Dunlap, 1948. 
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['arbe. Maroaret. Young Readers Color-Picture Dictionary. New York: 

| (Jrosset A Dunlap, 1958. 

Parker, Bkbt ha M. The Golden Rook of Science, New York : Stmoo A 

Schuster, 1966 

"\ 

The Golden Treasury of S'hturat History. New York : Simon & Schuster, 

1962. 

and others. The Basic Science Education Series (Unltext), Evanston, 

111. : How, Peterson A Co., 1941-52. 

Heed, Mary, and Osswald, Edith My Little Golden Dictionary. New York: 
StmoD A Schuster, 1949. 

Ret, H A, Curious Georye. Boston; Hgughton Mifflin Co, 1941 

Ross, Patricia F. Made in Mexico. $ew York : Alfred A. Knopf, 195?. 

Schixin, Miriam. Shapes New York : William R. Scott. 

Sch rt eider, Herman and Nina. Elementary Science. Series, Booksl^VI. Bos- 
ton : D. C. Heath A Co., 1965. 

Let’s Find Out, and How dip Is Itf New York : William R. Scott, 1946. 

Seredt, Kate. The While Stay. New York : The Vlkln* PreRa, 1937. 

Skaar, Grace. The Very Little Dog. New York: William R. Scott, 1949. 
8rENCER, Cornelia. Made <* India. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963 
Sperry, Armstrono Call It Courage. New York: Macmillan Co, 1940. 

J 

Tarskis, Elisabeth Kent. The Village That Learned To Read. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. 

, 

Tresselt, Alvin. Wkite Snow, Bright Snow. New York: Lothrop, Lee A 
Shepard Co., 1947. 

U.8 Department or the Interior Bureau or Indian Affairs. The Flag of 
My Country. Navsho New World Readers— 2. United States Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs. Lawrence, Kans. : Haskell Insti- 
tute, Feb. 1946. 86 p, 

| Walpole, Ellen Wales. The Golden Dictionary. New York : Simon A Schu- 
ster, 1944. 

White, EL B. Charlotte's Web. New York: Harper A Bros., 1952. 

Wildes, Laura Inoallb. Farmer Boy. New York: Harper A Bros., 1953. 

Wtler, Rose. The First Book of Weather. New York : Franklin Watts Inc 

1966, 

Zim, Herbert 8. Monkeys. New York 1 : William Morrow A Co., 1965. 

Bitot’s Inside the EarthT New York: William Morrow A Co., 1953. 
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